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HOLY CROSS ACADEMY * 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ideal Boarding School for Girls— 
Separate Department for little girls. 
Modernly equipped, fireproof  build- 
ing, beautifully and healthfully locat- 
ed on Dumbarton Heights, overlook- 
| the National Capital. Solid and 


refined education with the broadening 
infl luence of living in the political and 
social center of the United States. 
Standard and Elective Courses.— 
Elementary, Commercial, Academic 
and Advanced Departments. Highest 
Facilities in Voice, Piano, Harp, 


Violin, Drawing, Painting and Lan- 
ruages, Art of Expression, Physical 
Culture and Home Economics. Ex- 
tensive grounds offer ample space for 
Archery, Tennis, Basketba'l and other 
sutdoor sports. Under care of chape- 
rones students enjoy sightseeing ex- 
eursions and visits to public buildings 
and sessions of Congress. Sisters of 
the Holy Cross. 








Mount St. Andrew 
In the Ramapo Hills 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


Vacation Rest House 
and Health Resort. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
ADDRESS: 
Sister Superior 
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BSc Sw Passionist 


The Sign is published monthly at ‘ 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- By Father Camillus, (.. @ 


ist Fathers. Subscription price: 
$2.00 per year, in advance; single 
copies, 20c. Canada, $2.25 per year, §This is the latest and best 
25 cents per copy. Foreign, $2.50 per life of the red-blooded boy 
siege who became a great saint. 
Rev. Theodore Noonan, C. P............. Editor 
Rev. Matthias Mayou, C. P........... Treasurer 9The reading of it will furnish 
Kev. Harold Purcell, C. P...........00+ Man. Ed. . . ; 
, > a 
Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C. P..........2- Secretary entertainment, edification and 
encouragement. 

Manuscripts should be addressed GIt will do much to bring Se. 

to the Editor. They should be type- Gabriel into his own as a 


written, and accompanied by return 
postage. Available Mss. will be paid 
for on acceptance. 


Subscriptions, Advertising, and ¢ 4s 
Business Matters should be addressed Paper-binding $ 0.40 


miracle-worker and popular 
patron. 


to the Managing Editor. Advertising Cloth-binding 1.50 
rates on application. { 
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ance, or Change of Address should be - Copy Today 
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The Sisters of St. Francis 
at 
LADYCLIFF-CN-HUDSON 


conduct an Academie High School 


and a Preparatory College. Also 
St. Joseph’s Home, an institution 
for poor children at Peekskill, N.Y. 


Young Jadies desiring to conse- 
crate their lives to God in the 
cause of Christian education or in 
iring for neglected little ones, 
communicate with: 


REV. MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Mt. St., Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 





CAMP WAUSHAKUM FOR GIRLS 


AT FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS---UNDER 
AUSPICES OF SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST 


Home Life with Camp activities including land and water 
sports under supervision of Sargent School graduates 


For full particulars apply to Mt. St. Joseph Academy. Brighton, Mass. 








ACADEMY HOLY NAMES 
ROME, N. Y. 
Ideal Boarding School for Young 


Ladies 
Uni versity Affiliation Courses: 
tandard fElective, Commercial, 
Mi isic, Normal Training, Progres- 
sive Series. Gymnasium, Outdoor 
Sports. Open during summer 
months for a limited number of 


boarders. 
Address the Mother Superior 











MOUNT DE SALES 


Academy of the Visitation 


Estab. 1852 by Sisters of Vis‘tation 
Music, Languages and Art Courses College~- 
Preparatory and _elective---Commodious 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Homelike en- 
vironment. Outdoor recreation. Catalo- 
gue on request. Address The Directress 
Catonsville, Maryland. 








College Of Saint Elizabeth 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
(P. O. Address, Convent Station) 


A Catholic college for women. registered by the New York State University and the New Jersey. 
and Pennsylvan.a State Boards of Education. Bachelor degree in arts, letters, science and music 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT---SAINT ELIZABETH ACADEMY 











Academy of the Sacred Heart 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding and Day School 
High School and Elementary Departments conducted by 


the Sisters ot Charity, Convent Station. New Jersey 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR COLLEGE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
Rosary Pilgrimage 
Center 


ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
PUBLIC PILGRIMAGES 


the first Sunday of every Month 
preceded by a SOLEMN NO- 
VENA for all intentions sent or 
placed in petition box at the 
Shrine, also for all those who 
make the Pilgrimage. 
MASS 

on Pilgrimage Sundays for the 
intentions of the PILGRIMS. 
NEXT PILGRIMAGE DAY 

Sunday, Sept. 7, 1923 
Arrangements can be made for 
private pilgrimages and other 
information obtained by writing 
to 

The Dominican Sisters 

ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


The Cancerous 
Poor 


Who Are Incurable 
are offered a Home 


Free of Charge 
by the 


Servants of Re- 
lief for Incur- 
able Cancer 


at the Mother House 
of the Congregation of St. 
Rose of Lima 


Rosary Hill Home 


Hawthorn, 
Westchester, Co. N. Y. 


and 


ST. ROSE’S FREE 
HOME 


71 Jackson St., New York City 


This Charity Is Supported En- 
tirely by Donations From 
the Public 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CONTENTS 
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Believers in 
Schools Public. 
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Policy— 
Funds—Keep the 


Americanism of the Catholic 


Charles A. McMahon 


Vengeance or Mercy 
Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 


Off for the High Romance 
Rev. Harold Purcell, C. P. 


Straight Talks on Marriage 
Rev. Anselm Secor, C. 


Steve O’Grady’s Memorial 


Another Layman Learns 
James R. Ryan 


Pride and Greed and War 
R. A. McGowan 


San Lorenzo’s Mother 


Alice Meynell 


Penitent: Apostle: Founder 
Gabriel Frances Powers 
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Miss Watts 


Morning (Poem) 
Catherine M. Bresnan 


The Appeal of Jesus Crucified .... 
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With the Passionists in China .... 
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The Hartmann 


Company 
Makers and Importers of 


Church Vestments 


and Embroideries 


217 Broadway 
(Near Barclay St.) 


New York 


SELECTED MATERIALS 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
Prompt Service 


Oldest manufacturers of Vest- 
ments and Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries in the United States. 


PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully solicit the 
valued patronage of the Rever- 
end Clergy for our pure ap- 
proved rubrical altar wines to 
be used for sacramental pur- 
poses only. 


Our wines are made at our 
own vineyards located in the 
famous wine belt of California 
—Rutherford, Napa Valley— 
under the supervision of Rev. 
D. O. Crowley, appointed for 
that purpose by His Grace, 
Archbishop E, J. Hanna. These 
wines are sent to us in sealed 
cars under government bond, 
and we in turn distribute them 
in the quantities and qualities 
desired for the reverend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear 
the unqualified endorsement of 
a great many Archbishops, 
Bishops, Monsignori, Priests of 
the Catholic Church as _ licit 
and valid for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Recommendations 
sent on request. 


Send for Price List, Applica- 
tion Forms and Samples. 
BEAULIEU VINEYARD 

DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 
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We Begin Our Third Year 


To the Readers of THE SIGN, 
My dear Friends: 


Last month I made a direct appeal to you for donations to be pre- 
sented to our New Missionaries on their departure for the foreign missions 
in China. In their name, particularly, I thank those who so cheerfully and 
generously answered the appeal. Their hearts were in their offerings. 


With this issue we enter on our third year. THE SIGN has conclu- 
Sively proven its right to exist. Its circulation has grown by leaps and 
bounds. When we began printing our first number, we had only 300 subscrib- 
ers. Today we have approximately 25,000. All of them are bona fide. Our 
circulation is increasing at the rate of about 2,000 a month. 


It will please you to be reminded, as I am happy to state, that this 
circulation has been built up by decent and honorable methods. We could 
have a larger circulation if we employed the agencies and their representa- 
tives whose usual stock-in-trade is dishonesty and trickery. 


In starting THE SIGN our purpose was to establish an organ of Catho- 
lic truth with special emphasis on the Appeal of Jesus Crucified. That pur- 
pose has never been lost sight of. With God's help we will never forget it. 


We are happy to devote considerable space to the activities of our 
Passionist Missionaries in China, and to enlist for them your active sym- 
pathy and support. But it is plainly to be understood that the THE SIGN is 
no mere beggar=-sheet. It is preeminently a magazine. 


We are trying to improve it every month both in material, make-up 
and intellectual content. It will abundantly repay intelligent perusal. 
Suggestions for its improvement are solicited and will be given thoughtful 
consideration. 


Owing to the pace with which THE SIGN has grown, some mistakes have 
been made in our circulation department. Insofar as we were responsible 
for these we tender you our sincere apologies. 


Every magazine has difficulties with its mailing list. Ours is no 
exception. We are making every effort to keep our files accurate. With 
enlarged office facilities, mistakes will be reduced to the absolute 
minimum, 

I take the liberty of asking you to be friends of THE SIGN. The pur- 
pose for which it stands should undoubtedly appeal strongly to every con- 
vinced Catholic. A good word in its favor, anew subscription, your own 
prompt renewal, will help us to make it worthier of your interested concern. 


For your share in contributing to the success of THE SIGN in its 
first two years I sincerely thank you and ask God to bless you. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


bo Nardhtivell Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


HOW CHRIST IS REVEALED 


,E attain to the knowledge of Christ through 
faith rather than through individual analyses 
by reason. Faith really produces satisfying 
certitude in the intellect. It reveals not only 

Christ’s divine personality, but also His attractive 
attributes. That certitude generates love, the sort of 
love that assures. loyalty of service and makes all the 
details of that service so easy of fulfillment. Contro- 
versy about the personality of Christ has reached an 
acute stage and causes contention in certain quarters. 
Those who have acquired notoriety by the exclusive 
appeal to reason are to be pitied because they have 
advanced no farther toward certitude and have at the 
same time deprived themselves of the great stimulat- 
ing motive of service. They should suspect the pre- 
sumption that sets them in opposition to St. Augustine 
who, familiar with the mental tactics of those in his 
age “murmuring among themselves” about the at- 
tributes of Christ, and nearer than we by fifteen cen- 
ries to the sources of tradition, uttered sublime com- 
mientary on the words of Christ: ‘““No one can come to 
Me unless the Father Who sent me draweth him”: 
Give me a lover, and he knows what I mean: give one 
ill of desire, hungry, one journeying through this desert. 
thirsty and pining for the cool fountain of his eternal 
But 
f I discourse thus to one cold and listless, he understands 
ne not. Such were those of whom it was 
murmured among themselves.” Christ says: “He whom 
the Father draweth cometh to Me.” How reconcile this 
“Whom the Father draweth,” since it is Christ Himself 
Who draws us? Why does He insist “Whom the Father 
lraweth”? If we are to be drawn, it must needs be by 
Him to Whom the enamored soul addresses itself: “We 
will run in the odor of Thy sweetness.” Let us compre- 
hend, brethren, as far as we may, what He would signify. 
The Father draws to the Son those who believe in the Son 
because they know that the Son has God for His Father. 
For, the Father begot His Son co-equal with Himself, and 
he who acknowledges and by faith contemplates and is 


ountry; give such and he understands what I say. 
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delights and beauty captivate when presented to 


enses, will not Christ draw us when 


‘father? For what can the soul more vehemently desire 


AN OPPORTUNE GENERAL COUNCIL 


F this present period in history two outstanding 

facts will be recorded: the tedious efforts to 

repair the social and economic evils of the 
greatest war of all times, and the remarkable appeal 
for the union of Christendom. In view of the failure 
attending both these events one is not over sanguine 
in contemplating the proposed re-opening of the Vati- 
can Council as providential and opportune. If those 
who are responsible for the world’s readjustment will 
observe the personnel of that assemblage gathered 
from every nation and tongue, if they will calmly 
weigh the purpose of the Council, its constitution, its 
prestige based on service to society through the cen- 
turies, they will admit the futility of discarding its 
influence and co-operation in the momentous task they 
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have in hand. No less opportune will that assembled 
Council appear in view of the craving for Christian 
unity. Many continue to cherish the hope that the 
Church will be brought to compromise on the one 
great obstacle to union—the Supremacy of the Pope. 
How preposterous that hope in the light of what this 
Council will represent and be reminiscent of! To how 
many of the sincerely minded will it not be the occa- 
sion of discovering that by disowning the Supreme 
Pontiff they are rejecting not a human or medieval 
institution but what ancient tradition confirms as the 
divinely appointed source and bond of union—the 
Supremacy of the Pope and his infallibility in matters 
of faith and morals. 


Assembled in the Vatican Council will be found 
the lineal successors of those who when assembled in 
the famous Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries 
declared that it was even then an ancient custom to 
acknowledge submission to the successor of blessed 
Peter at Rome. Thus, also, did Cyril of Alexandria 
address Pope Celestine concerning Nestorius before 
the Council of Ephesus (A. D. 43): 


Since it is the ancient custom of the Churches that 
ffairs of this nature should be communicated to your 
loliness, | am compelled by necessity to write and tell 

about him. .. We have not openly and publicly sep- 
from communion with him before communicating 
he matter to your Holiness. Be pleased therefore to 

rescribe what appears right: ought we to communicate 
with him or ought we openly forbid people to hold com- 
munion with him? 


arated 


IF NOT CENSORSHIP, WHAT? 


HEIR “Clean Book” Bill having been defeated 
( in the New York State Senate, those who fos- 

tered the Bill have declared their intention of 
continuing the campaign against immoral books. The 
Bill failed of passage because of the familiar difficulty 
of solving a moral problem through questionably com- 
petent and impartial censorship. Thus Maurice Francis 
Egan takes occasion to remind those sincerely inter- 
ested in this problem that the Index Purgatorius is an 
effective safeguard in faith and morals for Catholics 
because of their implicit trust in the competency of 
those who compile it. We call attention also to his 
reasonable strictures on American public opinion and 
on the indolence of parents in particular as expressed 
in his reply to a query from the Literary Digest: 

I can understand the value of an Index Purgatorius 
at Rome or under the direction of any religious body for 
the correction and condemnation of such errors as may 
affect scrupulously defined dogma or morality; but in our 
country, where definitions left to ignorance, prejudice, or 
overscrupulousness might produce a confusion of judg- 
ment, I think that no legal body of censors ought to be 
appointed with arbitrary power. It seems strange to me 


that in a country that boasts of the best system of public 
education in the world and the high tore of its morals, 
public opinion could not be depended upon to boycott in- 
decency and flagrant immorality presented in written 
words. It is an outrageous condition of things when one 
finds parents so indifferent and so ignorant and so indo- 
lent that they dare not censor the reading of their chil- 
dren. The French, after all, in spite of the calumnies 
levelled against them, carefully protect young people from 
indecent books—and not with the assistance of the law. 


TABOOING PRAYER 


Play that had been a great American success 
4 [ recently proved a failure in London. It is 

rather astonishing to learn that many in the 
British audience took offence at an episode in the play, 
and declared it sacrilegious and in bad taste for the 
hero to pray to God that he might become a good 
movie actor—explicitly, “one of the best.” The 
critics are thus reprimanded by a writer in the Lond 
Daily Express: 


It is not, however, enough for the scandalized to cast 
up their hands and to show the whites of their eyes to 
heaven. ... And as Merton’s prayer is one of the most 
beautiful and truest surprises I have had in the theatre 
for a long time, I am tempted, here and now, to challenge 
those whom it offends to justify their sanctimony. 


Merton’s prayer is quite simple. It is a prayer to God 
to make him a good film actor—“one of the best.” He 
goes down upon his knees to speak it, and he speaks it 
with the most fervent and intense sincerity. Is it this 
fervent and intense sincerty that offends? Does the oppo- 
sition hold that it is making a mock of God to show a 
country booby with a soul asking Him to grant trivialities. 


For my part, I do not allow that the desire to become 
a good film actor is a triviality if it is felt passionately 
enough—and that Merton feels this desire as ~— 
ately as any mother ever desired the life of her baby > 
beyond question. What we pray for is nothing; the 
spirit in which we pray, everything. Is the spirit of 
Merton’s prayer impugned? If not—what? 


The tragedy of Merton—for the play is essentially 
a tragedy—is the tragedy of the believer in a world of 
unbelievers. And as it is the unbeliever on the stage who 
scoffs at his aspirations, so it is the unbeliever in the 
auditorium who condemns his passionate prayer as blas- 
phemy. 


Good people who are timid about praying for 
temporal favors will find inspiration in this comment. 
We may ask God for material favors, even of the 
trivial order. Our implicit intention to use them with- 
out offense to Him really lifts them from the material 


to a spiritual plane. Furthermore, faith does not 
deem it a tragedy but presumes that a better gift is 
mysteriously substituted when God withholds the 
favor fervently prayed for. 






























THE PASSIONIST SISTERS IN AMERICA 


T the invitation of the Right Rev. William A. 

Hickey, D. D., Bishop of Providence, R. L., 

Mother M. Gerard, the Superioress General, 
and Mother M. Claver, one of her assistants, 
recently visited this country. They arrived on the 
Majestic, May 29. A committee of friends were 
waiting to receive them. 


One of the ladies who came to meet them put her 
elegant car at their disposal and they were quickly 
driven to St. Mary’s, Hoboken, where the Franciscan 
Sisters received them as their own and lavished kind- 
ness on them. 


They came up to St. Michael’s, West Hoboken, on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi for the grand Mass and 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament. After the func- 
tion they were introduced to Father Provincial and the 
other Fathers at the Monastery. Afterwards they were 
entertained by the Sisters of Charity and visited the 
ocal schools. 


Next day they went to St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, N. J. Its elegant proportions, splen- 
did equipment, and range of study were a delight to 
them. They visited Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson and 
had another agreeable surprise, though they had heard 
of the famous school. Here too, the charming grace 
and goodness of the Sisters and pupils pleased them 
greatly. 


On Sunday evening, June 3, they left for Provi- 
dence on the Fall River Line. They were received 
by the Good Shepherd Sisters in Providence and given 
the nicest hospitality. After Mass and Holy Com- 
munion, they were driven to the episcopal residence 
and introduced to Bishop Hickey by Father Peter J. 
Hanley and Father Felix Ward, C.P. It was their 
irst interview with an American Bishop and they were 
charmed with his amiable presence and simple dignity. 
His kindly welcome and gentle courtesy put them at 
their ease as Father Hanley and Father Ward retired. 

At once they were “in medias res.” Every phase 
of their work was discussed. The social and school 
work of the Sisters appealed to the Bishop. He quickly 
discovered their ideals, standards, and rating in school 
work. They could readily accommodate themselves to 
American methods while infusing into them the thor- 
oughness for which they are renowned in England 
and Ireland. 

The Sisters “read” for government diplomas and 
degrees at home. They rank with the most efficient 
educators in primary and secondary schools as well 
as in normal training. 

Besides this, they have specialized in social work 
for young girls. The physical and moral training 
given in their homes and clubs for these young people 
nave attracted wide attention in England; while the 
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visitation of the sick and poor and neglected have en- 
deared them to the clergy. 

The daughters of St. Paul of the Cross, the active 
order, will be a signal accession to the noble and holy 
women who spend themselves in the work of Christian 
education. Bishop Hickey has secured them for Provi- 
dence. Their mother house and novitiate will be estab- 
lished in his diocese. Their work and spirit will spread 
in our country. The future will record the influences 
set at work for the Church in America on the morning 
of June 4, by Bishop Hickey and the Passionist Sisters. 

On June 14, Mother General and her companion 
sailed for Chile. The Sisters have six houses in that 
country with their schools and colleges. The Arch- 
bishop of Valparaiso in 1909 requested Mother Mary 
Aloysius Stanley, Superioress General at the time, to 
take over a community in his diocese called the Sisters 
of the Cross and affiliate them to the Passionists. 
The Sisters of the Cross were excellent ladies, and 
their rule and spirit were somewhat like those of the 
Passionists. But the latter had the rule and habit of 
St. Paul of the Cross and the solemn approval of the 
Holy See, and the Archbishop judged that these would 
give stability to his Sisters and add to their efficiency. 
Mother Mary Aloysius accompanied by Sr. M. Eugene 
went to Chile in 1911 to see the Archbishop and the 
Sisters of the Cross. The union was effected, a band 
of Passionist Sisters was sent to that country who re- 
ceived the Sisters of the Cross and formed them after 
the ideals and spirit of St. Paul of the Cross. They 
became devoted Passionists and results have shown 
the wisdom of the Archbishop. The Passionist Sisters 
in Chile form a province and are doing great work 
for the Church in that country. After visiting the 
houses there, Mother General and her companion will 
return home in the Autumn and then the Sisters will 
be chosen for Providence and the hope cherished by 
Bishop Hickey realized. 





TRYING TO SAVE THE FOOLISH 


L N its latest session the New York State Legisla- 
ture passed a Bill prohibiting fortune-telling. 
The Bill, of course, had no higher motive than 
the saving of a large class of people from their own 
credulity. Imposing on that credulity “crystal gazers,” 
“omniscient madames” and others with weirdly im- 
pressive paraphernalia steadily gathered their fees. 
There should be no need of the law thus to safe- 
guard a Christian. All forms of superstition are essen- 
tially evil because they presume powers in the creature 
independent of the Creator’s control. Superstition in 
a Christian is peculiarly treasonable. The antidote is 
confidence in Him Who alone has the power and the 
will to lead us safely through life’s devious paths to 
a blessed destiny. 
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AMHERST’S POLICY 


HE press has given prominence to the enforced 
i F , resignation of an Eastern college president and 
to the opinions of the professors who sympa- 
thized and resigned with him. The college trustees 
are denounced for discouraging what is defined by 
“disinterested teaching,” “free inquiry,” “liberal pol- 
icies’’ and other trite phrases. We are of the opinion 
that the youth of Amherst are better off, these pro- 
fessors having departed. When we consider the aver- 
of the college senior and recall our own impres- 
onability and immature judgment at that age, we are 
i1vinced that it is as preposterous to entrust to such 
the independent examination and choice of philosoph- 
| and moral theories as to leave an infant alone with 
razor or a gun. The claim for “disinterested teach- 
’ etc., might be plausible if it were possible to 
t to the student fairly, fully and in true per- 
, all the vital issues affecting his temporal 
eternal welfare. As it is physically impossible in 
brief college span to cover the ground by “free 
y”’ or to hear all the “disinterested teachers,” 
student must be supplied and start with what is 
ibly established from tradition. The fact that 
instructor has only a negative, destructive or up- 
»-date message does not, as is too commonly assumed, 
titute him a “disinterested teacher.” Indeed, none 
more presumptuous and intolerant than the icono- 
ts of this order. 

President Meiklejohn himself in his address at 
recent Bryn Mawr commencement had said: “You 
inot educate children unless the parents are edu- 
Therefore, we should expect him to approve 
1 enlightened parents insist that their sons and 
hters draw from the reservoir of wisdom and 
»wledge carefully conserved through the ages rather 
n expose them to fluctuating “liberal policies” that 
1ot pretend to direct the will in the choice of good 
that do not stress the sanction of the Creator upon 

acts and motives. 


DEVOUT BELIEVERS IN FUNDS 


; E recently met a man who described himself as 
(1) an industrial engineer. Whether the phrase ap- 
plied to a new trade, business or profession, we 
did not know. Later we discovered that this individ- 
11 was living largely by his wits, at the expense of 
those whose industries he was engineering. That title, 
industrial engineer, sounded good, and we remember- 
ed it, particularly in relation with the person from 
whom we had first heard it. 

The other day we accidentally came across an 
article on the Rev. Doctor S. Earl Taylor, late head of 
the collapsed Interchurch World Movement. The 
writer of the article stated that Dr. Taylor “believes 
in ‘Christian engineering!’ He believes devotedly in 


funds.” Engineering again! This time ‘Christian 
engineering. Immediately we had a mental picture 
of our industrial engineer who is also a devout believer 
in funds. But our preference is for the industrial 
engineer, who, whatever his faults, would not profane 
the name of Christ by associating it with his trickery. 
The average Christian engineer believes in funds to 
entice our poorer Catholic children into “Christian” 
churches with the bait of a Christmas present or a 
Summer outing. 


ITALY HARDLY PRIEST-RIDDEN 


HE Osservatore Romano officially states that 
( ) there is one priest for each 8300 Catholics in 
Rome and for each 14,000 Catholics in Milan. 
A similar proportion prevails in the other Italian 
towns. These figures scarcely confirm the impression 
that Italy is a priest-ridden country. On the contrary _ 


such an impression should give place to concern in{ ) 


any Christian sincerely interested in the true welfare 
of Italy or of any country where such a proport'on 
obtains, if the office, influence and responsibilities 
of the priesthood are fairly appreciated. 


KEEP THE SCHOOLS PUBLIC 


BULLETIN recently issued by the Bureau of 
Education in Washington gives some interest- 
ing facts concerning the reading of the Bible 


F] 


in our public schools. 
Six States make the reading of the Bible com- 
pulsory: Massachusetts, Pennsylania, New Jersey, 


Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. It is not read in 
New York, Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho and Washington. 


Bible reading is permitted in eleven States, ae » 
AD | 


nineteen States have passed no legislation in th 
matter. 

It is interesting to learn that the Supreme Court 
of Illinois has pronounced the Bible to be “sectarian,” 
whereas the courts of Kentucky and Texas maintain 
that it is not. 

The man on the street will readily admit that the 
Bible, apart from its literary qualities and used as a 
medium for religious instruction, is sectarian. This 
accounts for the vehement opposition of Catholics and 
Jews against its being included as a part of the cur- 
riculum in the public schools. Their opposition is 
reasonable and perfectly justified. 

The loudest shouters in favor of Bible reading be- 
ing made compulsory are the very ones who most 
strongly protest against anything like a union of 
Church and State. They seem to be utterly unconscious 
of the fact that their activities tend to convert our pub- 
lic schools into Protestant schools. We Americans 
must insist that our public schools be kept public. 





Americanism of the Catholic School 


By CHaries A. MCMAHON 
Associate Director, N. C. W. C. Citizenship Campaign 


NE of the charges most frequently preferred 
by enemies of the Church in this country is 
that her religious and educational training 
is productive of a diluted Americanism. Paid 

propagandists of anti-Catholic prejudice charge that 
it is impossible for Catholics, because of their “‘allegi- 
ance to a foreign domination” (spiritual allegiance is 
not specified), to be true and loyal citizens of this 
republic. In the Oregon campaign, which resulted in 
the passage of the so-called anti-parochial school bill, 
the “un-Americanism” of our Catholic schools was 
freely alleged and apparently eagerly believed by the 
majority of the voters of that Commonwealth. This 
charge is to-day being constantly reiterated through- 
out the nation wherever critics of the Catholic Church 
are to be found. It is high time, therefore, that all 
Catholics be prepared effectively to deal with such 
charges and be able to prove the Americanism of the 
Catholic school to the satisfaction especially of large 
numbers of non-Catholics who unfortunately have 
never heard any but the prejudiced arguments against 
Catholic education. 


Not long ago, in a public address, President 
Harding was quoted as saying: 


“If I were to utter a prayer for this republic to- 
night it would be to reconsecrate us in religious devo- 
tion and make us a God-fearing and God-loving 
people. In spite of our complete divorcement of church 
and state, quite in harmony with our religious freedom, 
there is an important relationship between church and 
nation, because no nation can prosper, no nation can 
survive, if it ever forgets Almighty God.” 


The object of this article is to show briefly how 
the Catholic Church, and especially the Catholic 
school, has always kept in mind and emphasized that 
“important relationship” of which the President speaks. 


What is really necessary in order to make us, in 
the words of President Harding, “a God-fearing and 
God-loving people?” The answer may be given in one 
word: Religion. And where and when may be given 
this religious training, which the leaders of religious 
and educational thought in this country point out as 
essential to the well-being of society? The Catholic 
Church answers this question-: “In the Catholic 
school.” Some non-Catholic educators maintain that 
the Sunday School or religious vacation school is com- 
petent to supply all the religious knowledge or moral 
training necessary for the well-being of the individual 
and for the protection of society. As a matter of fact, 
both the Sunday School and the religious vacation 


school are poor make-shifts in the process of educating 
children religiously. The truth of this is becoming 
more and more evident each day and is being freely 
acknowledged by the advocates of this system of re- 
ligious training. Thousands of children do not and 
cannot be made to attend Sunday School and the in- 
struction attempted therein is most likely to be regarded 
as unrelated to the every-day life and experiences of 
the child. The public school, because of its lack of 
emphasis upon moral and religious education, is surely 
not training up the millions of children who come 
within the scope of its curriculum to become ‘God- 
fearing and God-loving” men and women. 


T may be pertinent to quote on this matter the 

i opinion of a prominent non-Catholic, Roger 

Babson, the statistician, who, in a letter to 
16,000 factory executives, used the following words: 


“The need of the hour is not more factories, or 
more materials, not more railroads or steamships, not 
more armies or more navies, but rather more education 
based on the plain teachings of Jesus. ... Religion, 
like everything else of value, must be taught. It is 
possible to get more religion in industry and business 
only through the development of Christian education 
and leadership.” 


Mr. Babson’s diagnosis is backed up by the 
incontrovertible evidence of all history. Neither in- 
dustry, nor business, nor human society can go forward 
without religion. And neither is real progress in edu- 
cation possible without religion. Religion, which is 
the very backbone of a nation, can be learned only in 
the schools. “As is the child, so the man.” Likewise, 
as is the school, so the nation. That this fact is recog- 
nized by a great many non-Catholic educational 
authorities to-day is evident on all sides. In enlightened 
circles, other leaders of thought freely admit that 
denominational schools are an indispensable part of 
our educational system. The editor of the New York 
Times gave expression to the viewpoint of many such 
persons in an editorial, printed in that paper as lofig 
ago as 1910, which said: 

“The movement of the Roman Catholics to secure 
a system of education which shall not ignore religion is 
a movement in the right direction. Their self-sacrific- 
ing effort in maintaining their parochial schools for 
this purpose ought to cause us Protestants to blush 
when it is compared with our own indifference in the 
matter. The religious training of Protestant children is 
left almost entirely to the Sunday School, where the 
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great bulk of teachers are so inefficient and indifferent 
that they exert no moral influence over their charges. 
. . . It ought to be possible to agree upon some plan 
whereby our youth can receive some kind of religious 
training in the public schools. Surely every Christian 
will rejoice to have such religion given, so that our 
children will not grow up wholely irreligious and thus 
become a menace to the well-being of society.” 

Many non-Catholic leaders—statesmen, educators 
and ministers—might be quoted in similar tone, all in 
justification of the Catholic position in the matter of 
education. It may not be out of place right here to 
state, in the words of the Pastoral Letter issued by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the American Hierarchy 
in 1919, the spirit in which Catholic schools are main- 
tained in this country. 

“Our Catholic schools are not established with 
any idea of holding our children apart from the gen- 
eral body and spirit of American citizenship. They 
are simply the concrete form in which we exercise our 
rights as free citizens in conformity with the dic- 
tates of conscience. Their very existence is a great 
moral fact in American life. For, while they aim, 
openly and avowedly, to preserve our Catholic faith, 
they offer to all our people an example of the use of 
freedom for the advancement of morality and religion.” 


= HAT graduates of our Catholic schools do not 


in any sense remain apart from the body and 

spirit of American citizenship and that they 
serve and sacrifice for America as willingly and loy- 
ally as any other group of our population is borne out 
by the glorious record of American Catholics during 
the World War. The archives of the Historical Rec- 
ords Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council show that on an ‘average two Catholics from 
each of the nearly 11,000 Catholic parishes offered the 
supreme sacrifice in this conflict. Catholics every- 
where fulfilled the pledge which Cardinal Gibbons 
made to President Wilson at the beginning of the War, 
that the Catholic people of America would “rise as one 
man to serve the nation.” Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
life was an example of the finest type of Americanism, 
stated that we were all “true Americans—ready, as 
our age, our ability, and our condition permit, to do 
whatever is in us to do for the preservation, the prog- 
ress, and the triumph of our beloved country.” A 
reading of American Catholics in the War by Michael 
Williams (MacMillan Company, New York) will prove 
how in that world crisis the Catholics of America won 
new glories for their Church by their heroism and 
service. That record proves also that the Catholic 
Church possesses spiritual and moral resources which 
are always at the command of the nation during every 
crisis and that neither the Catholic Church nor its 
members can in any sense remain isolated factors in 
the life of our nation. 


into the -question of Americanism? Religion 

always has been recognized, since the days of 
George Washington, as the foundation upon which 
good government and good citizenship rest. The 
Catholic Church has always emphasized the fact that 
religion supplies the highest and the noblest motives 
for the discharge of civic obligations and that our 
democracy cannot long endure unless all our people 
are animated by motives of religion in dealing with 
one another. For this reason she has always made 
religion the foundation upon which she has erected 
the whole structure of Catholic education. The Catho- 
lic Church has always taught good citizenship and 
she has always insisted that moral and religious train- 
ing be included in her system of education. With 
such a training, the true and loyal Catholic has always 
been a true and loyal citizen of his country of birth 
or adoption. 


The Catholic school is unquestionably one of thel 
greatest moral facts in the United States. The greatest 
proof of the patriotism of our Catholic people is found 
in this: Catholics have willingly and voluntarily 
assumed the obligation of maintaining a system which 
provides through its religious training the best prepara- 
tion for citizenship to over 2,000,000 Catholic students 
every year. This they do with great sacrifice and self- 
denial in addition to maintaining their full share of 
the financial burden of public education. This fact 
alone should be sufficient to prove beyond question or 
doubt the real Americanism of our Catholic people. 


And what about the Americanism of the Catholic 
school? Catholics are often asked to defend the 
patriotism of their schools and oft-times find it im- 
possible to give a convincing answer to any question 
involving the issue of Americanism. Perhaps the best 
answer is found in the Catechism of Catholic Education 
issued by the National Catholic Welfare Council, which 
gives the following as reasons for the Americanism of 
our Catholic schools: 


Lz: how does this teaching of religion enter 


Its history is American. Catholic schools 
antedate the American Revolution. They have 
grown, pace by pace, with the growth of the 
country. Catholic schools are not a foreign im- 
portation. 


Its curriculum is American. The Catholic 
school follows the accepted American curriculum, 
from the elementary school to the university. 


Its teachers are American. The nation has 
no better or truer citizens than the religious men 
and women who teach in the Catholic schools. 


Its students are Americans or in the process 
of Americanization. 


Its language is the English language. 













































Its ideals are American. The Catholic school 
believes in America, teaches love and respect for 
America, and has proven its loyalty in every 
crisis in the nation’s history. 


Its teachings of religion and of practical mor- 


ality is American, true to the traditions of the 
Founders of the Republic.” 


ACH one of the foregoing replies might be 
eS elaborated upon to show that, perhaps more 

than any other agency in America to-day, the 
Catholic school is exerting its constructive influence 
in bringing about a better understanding and appreci- 
ation of our American democracy. 

Further proof of this contention is found in the 
nation-wide citizenship campaign of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, which is being promoted largely 
through the splendid co-operation of teachers and 
pupils in the Catholic school system. Realizing that 
in the elementary school system of the United States 
he subject of civics has been almost universally 
neglected and that only 10 per cent of the elementary 
school graduates eventually reach high school, where 
civics is formally taught, our Catholic schools have 
voluntarily taken up this subject in the elementary 
school system. There is now being carried on in 
practically all of the 6,551 parochial schoo: of this 
country a simple course in patriotism and civics, em- 
phasizing the elementary facts of government. Again, 
in this, as in other matters, the Catholic school shines 
by contrast. Just recently the influential American Bar 
Association initiated a movement to bring about 
through national and state legislation, where no present 
legislation exists on the subject, the compulsory teach- 
ing of civics in all schools receiving revenue from the 
public treasury. The Bar Association has called upon 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs to assist 
it in bringing about such a result. Refusal of cer- 
ificates of graduation to students failing to pass a 
satisfactory examination in the course mentioned 
would be insisted upon if the Bar Association’s pro- 
posals meet with success. Wilful neglect or failure 
on the part of any school officer to observe and carry 
on instruction in the field of civics would be deemed 
sufficient cause for dismissal. 









OVE of country, like love of God, is developed in 
the children of the Catholic schools by daily 
instruction and training. The study of civics 
and American history, the teaching of love and respect 
for the language and literature of America, the ob- 
servance of all patriotic holidays with appropriate 
exercises, love and respect inculcated tor the American 
flag, are all means taken by the Catholic school to 
promote true Americanism. 
If the success of a democracy depends upon 
knowledge and moral character—and it does—and if 
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our great country is to continue in this New World as 
the exponent of real democracy, we will have to apply 
in larger measure the saving principles of the Catholic 
Church. Democracy cannot long endure in this or in 
any other country unless people are animated by 
motives of religion in their dealings with one another. 
The only stable force operating in America and 
throughout the world to-day to maintain the spirit of 
Christ among men is the force of the Catholic Church 
and her Christian teaching. Without that force, oper- 
ating in America to-day, social chaos, bolshevism and 
civic disorder would surely result. 

Not long ago, the editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, in commenting on the Pastoral Letter of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic Church, 
referred to in a foregoing paragraph, paid it the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

“This Pastoral Letter might have been signed by 
every man professing faith in the Christian religion in 
all its variants. It (the Christian religion) is the 
foundation, the only foundation, of a social order fit 
to endure. Education without religion; science without 
religion; culture without religion, serve but to lead 
mankind into competition, confusion and strife.” 

Because the Catholic Church is the divinely ap- 
pointed custodian and teacher of revealed religious 
truth, she maintains that religious knowledge is a 
necessary element in the process of education, and has, 
by positive law, made the establishment of religious 
schools a matter of her religious policy. That this 
policy is more effective than anything else in keeping 
the American people from “forgetting Almighty God,” 
must be obvious to any fair-minded person willing 
to look facts in the face. That this policy is likewise 
doing more to protect our American democracy and 
our democratic institutions and to preserve the sub- 
stance of real Americanism as defined by the Fathers 
of the Nation, must also be admitted by those who are 
not willingly blinded by anti-Catholic prejudice. 


Ecce Homo! 
MatTHEW KENAN CAREY 


A motley colored garb, 
A cap with jingling bells, 

A bauble wand of power—and behold 
A fool of kings. 


A dirty scarlet cloak, 

A wreath of jagged thorns, 

A hollow reed for sceptre—and behold! 
The Fool of men. v 











Vengeance---or Mercy 


By HuGu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


ORTIMER CARLION was anything 
ipremely happy. Wo Catholic is ever 
while the consc.ous process of stifling 
nscience is going on. Ard she had 
for the past year or more. It was 

* process with her. Catholic instincts 
destroy; Catholic education is hard to 

will tell, and no one ever had any 

the daughter of Martin Caliahan, 

Callahan, now Mrs. Mortimer Carlton. 

1 | ever have a better bringing up than 
parents were in prosperous circumstances, 
being the only child nothing was consid- 

» good for her. Not that she was the spoiled 
that results so often from conditions similar 

> that surrounded her girlhood. Martin Calla- 
a rock of common sense, and if he was a rock 
od spouse was a boulder. They would have no 


It 


se even if Grace was the:r only child and able 
all that the richest girls might desire. So 
was sent to the parish school and brought up 
the Spartan simplicity to which Martin Callahan 


s wife, in spite of the money that had come to 
suddenly, had ever been accustomed. 

[t might have been a different story for the g.rl 

- years if the two good, simple-souled parents 

persisted in holding fast to their old ideals. But 

10w they weakened. Everything had gone along 

» according to schedule until Grace had gradu- 

from High School. Where to send her then was 

y»blem that presented itself, and Grace, as if she 

was about time for her to assert herself—she 

ached that stage where quite unconsciously she 

at her uncultured parents should be ignored in 

educational—boldly declared her intention to 

er education at Radcliffe. Needless to say—if 

w Grace—and strange to say—if you krew the 

ns senior—Grace won cut in the struggle. Nor 

without a long struggle on the part of the elders. 

llahan had even picked out the academy where 

s to finish her education and her husband 

>d unquestioningly. No need to go into all 

uments which the girl herself produced to 

the fine plans made by her mother. There was 

tearful and stormy session, but in the end 

>, for the first time in her life, had her own way 

went to Radcliffe. For a long time the parents 

id no reason to reproach themselves. Grace on her 

week-end visits home seemed to be the same simple 

Catholic girl she had been in the parish school days, 

faithful to her religious duties and with none of that 

snobbishness which Martin Callahan feared would 


develop in her from her new associations. 
after all he and the wife had been a bit 
fashioned and prejudiced? 


HEN the blow fell. Grace had rur away and had 
been married. It was like the end of the world 


to the parents who hai centered all their 12: 
their beautiful daughter. When the honeymc 
over Grace, now Mrs. Mortimer Carlton, 
with her husband to seek the parental forgiveness and 
benediction. Tenderly and weepingly the old people 
folded the erring child to their hearts. But the recon- 
ciliation was not for long. The terrible truth soon 
came out. They had been married by a Justice of 
the Peace. 


“ 


But of course, Grace,’ said the mother, ‘‘you 
know your marriage is no marriage at all. You and 
your husband must go up this very night and see 
Father Boyle. You must be married in the Catholic 
Church.” 

“That won’t help matters a bit,” said the girl 
coldly; “I forgot to tell ycu that Mortimer had been 
married before. He divorced his first wife.” 

“Divorced!” exclaimed the mother. “You mar- 
ried to a divorced man? Oh, how terrible!” Instinc- 
tively she turned from her daughter as from a loath- 
some thing. All her faith, so dear to her, had been 
outraged by her own flesh and blood. Without an- 
other word she left the room where she and Grace 
had been alone and called to her husband, who, quiteg 
against his grain, had been entertaining his son-in-law 
in the library. 
where in a torrent of words and tears she broke the 
news to him. The old man gasped. To think that 
such a disgrace had come into his family! He said 
nothing but returned at once to face Mortimer Carlton. 

“T understand, Carlton,” he said, ‘that you are 
a divorced man.” 

“So,” replied Carlton in a matter of fact manner. 
“T divorced my wife. I am not a Catholic. My first 
wife was though. We were married at the Cathedral 
in New York. My wife is now Mrs. Upton Lewis. It 
was a scandalous case. I had reason—” 

“FEnougl.,” said Martin Callahan. “I am not in- 
terested in the guilt or innocence of you or your first 
wife, your real wife. You were properly married to 
her in the eyes of the Catholic Church. You both 
are married to each other as long as you live. Con- 
sequently you are not free to marry my daughter. I 
ask you to be good enough to leave her.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Carlton. “We are mar 





He followed her into the living-room{ }) 
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ried in the eyes of the law. That is quite good enough 
for me, and I think you will find that it is good enough 
for my wife. She knew all the facts in the case before 
she consented to become my wife.” 

And it was good enough for Mrs. Mortimer 
Carlton. To the tearful entreaties of her parents she 
would not listen, and matters ended that night by her 
departure from beneath the parental roof with the in- 
junction of Martin Callahan, forcibly expressed, never 
to show her face in that house again as long as she 
continued to live in sin. 


OMETHING seemed to have died in the heart of 
Grace at being cast off by her parents. Time and 
again she wrote protesting her grief at causing 

them so much pain, and so on, but if they only 
knew how happy she was, and what a fine man 
Mortmer was, she knew they would understand her 
position and forgive her for the little pain she 
had caused them. But the letters were never answered. 
Martin Callahan and his wife would do nothing to 
indicate a seeming approval of such a’ sinful union 
even on the part of their only child much as they 
longed for her. Their hearts would not sacrifice their 
conscience. 


But the heart of Mrs.” Mortimer Carlton was far 
from being broken. It was too bad, indeed, that 
Mortimer had ever met that other woman that had 
ruined his life. But why should she suffer just be- 
cause that other Catholic woman had married Mortimer 
and then had appreciated him so little as to sacrifice 
him for that notorious Upton Lewis. Far be it from 
her to make Mortimer suffer a second time. Mortimer 
loved her so much, Mortimer had given her such a fine 
place in New York society, Mortimer was so rich, 
Mortimer was so intellectual, Mortimer was such a 
student, Mortimer was the greatest lawyer in the coun- 
try, Mortimer might one day be Governor, Mortimer 
might even—. There was no end to her litany of 
Mortimer’s qualifications. So she convinced herself 
that it would be utter folly for her to cast aside his 
love just for the sake of a religious scruple. Even the 
matter of religion would be righted in time. The 
divorced wife might die—sometimes they did—or 
something else might happen. The intricacies of the 
case were too much for her to follow, and she settled 
the difficulty once and for all by putting it out of her 
mind, content in loving and being loved. 


ITH all due allowance for Mrs. Carlton’s hero- 
worship it must be admitted that her husband 
was a student and was intellectual. The vic- 

tim of mis-mating with the frivolous woman to whom 
he had been married in the first instance, he was, how- 
ever, personally a serious-minded man. It was the 
apparently brilliant mind of Grace Callahan that had 
won him quite as much as her extraordinary beauty. 
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He had hoped to find in her an intellectual companion. 
But after the first year of married life he was forced 
to admit with his keen legal mind that there was some 
loose point of contact in the intellectual union. There 
was a skeleton in his wife’s closet, however light- 
hearted she seemed. He guessed what the skeleton 
was. Religion was never discussed by them. He had 
brought up religious matters several times but she had 
deftly turned the discussion into other channels. It 
was her way of saying that there could be no common 
bond there. Honest man that he tried to be, such a 
condition of affairs piqued him. 

What was there about the Catholic religion that 
somehow held its adherents fast even when they 
ceased to be real adherents, even when thy sought to 
escape its influence? What power was there in it that 
had made his wifes’ parents, deep as was their love 
for their only child, so loyal to it as to be willing to 
keep that loyalty even at the sacrifice of all the 
claims of flesh and blood? Carlton knew that they 
regarded him as a criminal, their daughter as a pariah 
and even worse than that. He winced under the 
ostracism even though the ostracism came from those 
whom the world regarded as socially his inferiors, he 
resented it, yet deep in his heart he respected such 
religious conviction that could cling to God in pref- 
erence to human love however dear. There must be 
some compelling force in such a religion, he said to 
himself. What was it? 

Moved at first by curiosity he began to study the 
question. Curiosity led to deep interest. He devoured 
book after book that treated of Catholic doctrine. And 
all the while his wife was ignorant of the nature of 
the study that kept him in his library far into the 
night. The possibility that her Mortimer Carlton even 
opened a Catholic book never entered her mind. It 
was therefore the greatest surprise in her life when 
one night after dinner he brought up the subject. 

“You may be surprised, dear,” he said, “to know 
what I have been investigating for the past three 
months.” 

“The Keffler case, of course,” she said, having in 
mind one of the big legal battles that was impending. 


“Yes, of course I have been working on that,” he 
replied, “but in my spare time I have been studying 
another matter on the side. I have not spoken of it to 
you until I had some settled convictions in regard to 
it. You will be glad to know that I have been reading 
up on the Catholic Church.” 

“The Catholic Church!” the amazement of the 
woman was evident, 

“Yes, I felt there must be something to a religion 
where conviction—or faith—was as strong as it is in 
the case of your father and mother.” 

“Don’t, Mortimer,” pleaded the woman. “You 
know that all that hurts me. It made me suffer a great 
deal. I have succeeded in forgetting the matter.” 
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‘Nevertheless I am serious,” he said simply. “I 
am almost convinced of the truth of the claims of the 
Catholic Church. There are of course some points I 
need to have cleared up. I intend to see one of the 
priests at the Cathedral this week, or perhaps you—” 

The woman was weeping bitterly. 


“T’m sorry, dear,” he said trying to comfort her. 
“I knew it would be a big surprise for you. But I 
knew that you would be pleased, too. Religion is the 
one thing that has separated us. Don’t think that I 
have not noticed anything. We have been good pals, 
great lovers even, but I have felt that there has been a 
cloud. When I become a Catholic that cloud will be 
lifted.” 

“Yes, dear,” she said drying her eyes. “I sup- 
pose I—You see the unexpectedness of it has upset 
me. 

“Well, let’s not talk about it any more tonight,” 
he said. “Only I could not keep the secret from you 
any longer.” 


RS. CARLTON slept little that night. Her brain 
was in a whirl. There was no minimizing of the 
tragedy she was facing, a tragedy which she 

sensed even while her husband could have no sus- 
picion of it. Mortimer become a Catholic? Impos- 
sible! Could he not see that if he became a Catholic 
it would mean the end of their love, that it would 
enforce the breaking of their union? If he became 
a Catholic he would be obliged to go the whole 
way. He would be obliged to hold to his first mar- 
riage as the only real marriage and to regard his union 
with her as a sinful one. In the event of his becoming 
a Catholic they would be forced to separate. Separ- 
ate? It was a horrible thought. God would not exact 
such a sacrifice from her. God? What right had she 
to dictate to God? What right had she to interfere in 
the affairs of her husband’s soul? She would make 
the sacrifice; she would not make the sacrifice. Over 
and over again she discussed the matter in her own 
soul, but she could find no solution of the problem. 
All the next day her soul was in tumult, and that night 
at dinner the strain of the conflict was clearly written 
in her eyes. It was comparatively easy to decide 
to sacrifice Mortimer when he. was absent, but in his 
presence such heroism was a thought unbearable. 

“You are not ill?” he asked, seeing that her din- 
ner was scarcely touched. 

“No—and yes. I am heartsick, Mortimer. It’s all 
about that matter of your becoming a Catholic. Do 
you really know what it means? We might as well 
face the issue. In the eyes of the Church we are not 
married—never can be married as long as your first 
wife lives. Although a Protestant* you were married 
in the Catholic Church with the proper dispensation. 
If you become a Catholic, a real Catholic, you will 
have to admit that that marriage was binding till 


death, that our marriage is no marriage at all, that 
we are living in sin. You cannot become a practical 
Catholic without separating from me.” 

Mortimer Carlton turned pale. He said nothing 
for a while. At last he spoke with an effort. 

“You must not get so worked up about it,” he said. 
“Anyway I have not yet taken the step. I was only 
considering it as a possibility. Come now, a musical 
comedy is the sort of diversion we both need. We are 
getting too serious. Separate from your? Well, 
hardly.” 


ND Grace Carlton never heard her husband 
speak again of his becoming a Catholic. She 
never knew the price his self-respect, his innate 

intellectual honesty had to pay. To take the step at 
such a cost required a courage that he did not pos- 
sess. It was thenceforth a closed book. The books 
he had so earnestly devoured were hidden away. Per- 
haps some day—perhaps when Mrs. Upton Lewi 
died—perhaps—honest man that he was he knew that 
he was trifling with grace, with God, but even though 
he had to stifle his conscience, he was willing to sacri- 
fice his soul rather than the woman he loved, the 
woman who for love of him had sacrificed her family 
and her faith, And now he knew how great that 
sacrifice had been. 


In spite of the occasional prickings of her con- 
science Mrs. Carlton felt a relief. She, too, salved 
her soul by trying to convince herself that she had not 
really prevented Mortimer from becoming a Catholic 
but had merely deferred it. Some day things would 
be clearer. The first wife might die—in her heart 
she knew that the first Mrs. Carlton had as good pros- 
pects of living as she herself. But it was the only 
straw she could grasp at. Meanwhile, what was the 
sense in harrowing her own soul and that of her hus- 


cy 


band with these dreadful thoughts? Let the futur») 


take care of itself. 


So she threw herself into the business of making 
the world a pleasant place. She was a welcome guest 
in a certain section of society that regarded bridge, 
theatres, and other similar diversions as the be-all 
and end-all of life. The joy she had found at first in 
intellectual companionship with her husband was soon 
a bit of boredom. The reason was that on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night when they had refused to face 
the big issue of faith and honesty and sacrifice some- 
thing dishonest had crept into their relationship where 
before all had been clear and open. 


- 


HE Carltons were drifting apart without know- 
ing it. Her tastes were no longer his. The social 
activity which she felt so necessary to her 

peace of mind had no appeal to him. The day come 
at last when Mortimer Carlton found no real happi- 
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ness, because no real companionship, in his home. 
He did not reproach his wife; there was nothing seri- 
ous with which to reproach her. They had simply 
drifted apart, that was all. It never entered the 
woman’s mind that there was a rift in the lute. Morti- 
mer was so considerate, Mortimer was always such a 
gentleman, Mortimer never minded where she went, 
Mortimer never complained! Even when some of her 
confiding friends hinted to her that Mortimer would 
bear watching, that his name was connected with that 
of a popular Broadway actress, Grace was so amused 
at the insinuations that she did not even feel offended 
at the friend who had tried to make trouble. As if 
her Mortimer would choose any other woman in 
preference to her! She wished that all women were 
as sure of their husbands. 

When the blow did fall it was the most unex- 
pected thing in her life. She had been to a matinee 
that day and had hurried home to dress for dinner. 
She and Mortimer were to go to the opera that night. 
ut the dinner hour arrived and no Mortimer. She 
called up his office and his several clubs but no one 
could give her any information as to his whereabouts. 
It was very strange. He had never broken an engage- 
ment before wthout explaining the matter to her. She 
was peeved at the apparent slight, but the petty feel- 
ings changed into serious worry as the night wore on 
and no word came from him. Even then there came 
to her no suspicion of her husband. That was an im- 
possible thought. 





UT when several days passed and he was still 
B unheard from the distracted wife appealed for 

help to a detective agency. The expose was 
not long coming. Mortimer Carlton had sailed for 
Europe the very day of his disappearance. On that 
same boat had gone the actress with whose name the 
owing had coupled his. This the detectives had 
Miscovered. But even then Grace Carlton would not 
believe that her husband had been faithless to her. 
That was why at the time the matter was kept out of 
the papers, although the friends of the Carltons knew 
all the salacious details of the scandal. It was the 
joke of the season that Mrs. Mortimer Carlton had 
been the last one to learn of her husband’s infatua- 
tion for another woman. 

But she would not listen to those who came to con- 
dole with her. There must be some mistake. She 
found many excuses to explain Mortimer’s sudden 
departure. Legal business must have called him away 
secretly. As soon as he arrived in Europe he would 
be sure to write to her explaining the strange occur- 
ences. Mortimer did write. It was a month or more 
after his departure from New York. It was a short 
letter, cold and business-like. 

“I have arranged with the firm of Joyce, Joyce 
and Co.,” it ran, “to pay you the sum of one hundred 
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thousand dollars. I shall remain abroad indefinitely, 
perhaps forever. I would suggest your getting a di- 
vorce on the grounds of desertion. I think we decided 
long ago that nothing should stand in the way of love. 
I feel, I know that this time I have found my real 
happiness.” 

It was a crushed and broken-hearted woman that 
found her way to the home of Martin Callahan the 
following day. How she had managed to board the 
midnight train for Boston she never knew. She was 
as one that moved in a fog. She only knew that she 
had been grossly betrayed and that in such a case 
there could be no asylum for her but the waiting arms 
of her mother. In a few words she hysterically told 
her story, and then collapsed. For several weeks she 
lay critically ill. Even when the danger of death 
had passed she refused to be comforted. 

“Tt is a curse from God,” she said to her mother 
who tried to soothe her. “If I only had let him become 
a Catholic!” 

“Let him become a Catholic!” repeated Mrs. 
Callahan. “The likes of him never looks for the 
grace of God. If you had talked forever you could 
never persuade him to believe in God even. You're 
well rid of him. For now you have a chance to save 
your own soul.” 

And Mrs. Mortimer Carlton never told her mother 
how near to saving his soul the unbelieving Mortimer 
Carlton had been, and how it was her own hands that 
had dashed the cup of life from his lips. But the 
memory of it all was ever present to scourge her, and 
the scourging thongs became scorpions when a few 
days afterwards she read of the sudden death of the 
notorious Mrs. Upton Lewis, who, as the reporter put 
it, “was the first wife of the celebrated Mortimer 
Carlton now touring in the Orient.” 

God was showing His vengeance, thought Grace 
Carlton; God was showing His mercy, thought Mrs. 
Martin Callahan. And both were right. 





BROOKLYN’S NEW HIGH SCHOOLS 


“HE success of the drive for Catholic high schools 
( ) in Brooklyn was largely a response to Bishop 
Molloy’s clear presentation of their urgent ne- 
cessity. If our youth are to be encouraged to continue 
their studies beyond the grammar grades, they must be 
sustained by the fostering influence of their religion. 
Many a pastor has testified to the blight that falls 
upon the soul of a Catholic youth suddenly merged in 
the environment of a public high school. When 
Catholics regard their high schools not so much as 
achievements of civic pride or luxuries, but as essen- 
tial to the highest welfare of their children, they will 
not distinguish them from the ordinary parochial 
schools in the support they extend out of their gen- 
erous sacrifices. 


Off for the High Romance! 


By Harotp Purce tt, C.P. 


— N my letter in the July issue of THE Sicn I 
announced the departure of five more Pas- 
sionist Missionaries. In this issue you may 

' see what they look like. (Between our- 
, the cut on this page doesn’t do them justice!) 
erely hope that this will serve as a sort of intro- 
yn to them with the result that you will be the 

e interested in them personally and the great work 

ey are undertaking for the salvation of souls and 
nlarging of Christ’s boundaries. 
leader of this latest 
of Passionists for 
a is Father Edmund 
Campbell, C.P. He was 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
July 5, 1889. His par- 
ts were P. H. Campbell 
id Frances L. Campbell. 
was professed as a 
Passionist September 6, 
and ordained May 
d 1915. His _ brother, 
Father Walter Campbell, 
was a distinguished pro- 
fessor and missionary in 
the Passionist Order. 
Father Arthur Benson 
s born July 31, 1887 at 
Darlington, England. His 
parents were John Benson 
ind Jane Murray. He was 
professed May 5, 1914, 
nd ordained February 4, 


Constantine 


F ather 
ech is the son of John 
Leech and Mary A. 


He was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 
17, 1892. His dear mother 
and one sister are still liv- 
ing. He was professed May 5, 1914, and ordained by 
Bishop Hugh C. Boyle on February 4, 1923. 

Father Dunstan Thomas is of French descent. He 
was born of Felix Thomas and Marie Gagner at Mel- 
rose, Mass., December 7, 1890. He entered the Pas- 
sionist Order June 8, 1914 and was ordained at Bal- 
timore December 17, 1921. 

Father Quentin Olwell is the baby of the band. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 4, 1898. 
His parents were James Olwell and Helen Evans. His 
good father and one brother are still living. He was 


Carlin. 


THIRD BAND OF PASSIONISTS FOR CHINA 


professed September 15, 1916, and ordained February 

4, 1923. 

a N going to China, these heroic young priests are 
surely not seeking their own comfort or follow- 
ing a mere whim for adventure. They are 

whole-heartedly consecrating themselves to a life of 

much suffering and many disappointments. They are 
doing so at a sacrifice, the full measure of which they 
themselves can hardly gauge. 

Their voluntary exile is a tangible witness to the 

. continued ability of the 

Church to take our com- 
mon clay and to build it up, 
even in these days of soft- 
ness and self-indulgence, 
into men of heroic mold 
and to fire them with 

bition to do big things at 
hard things for Jesus Christ 
and His kingdom. 

Their brethren of the 
Order felicitate them in 
this, their High Romance. 
The Order is making a 
huge sacrifice in sending 
these young priests, some 
of the best it has, to China. 
But that sacrifice will be 
abundantly rewarded by 
an increase in vocations 
and in added blessings on 
the work of our Fathers in 
the United States. 

The motive that animates 
these young missionari 
is zeal for Christ Crucifi 
In the fresh bloom of their 
youth they vowed them- 
selves to promote devotion 
to His Holy Cross and 
Passion according to their 

strength and ability and the limit of their influence. 

They rightly reason that if Christ died for them, 
they are not putting Him under any compliment by en- 
during hardships or laboring to the uttermost for His 

Name’s sake. What to others might appear a consum- 

mate sacrifice, to them is but a wider opportunity to 

exercise the glorious ministry of exalting the Cross of 

Christ and drawing to it the souls for whom He died! 

Their noble generosity in leaving all things for 

Christ’s cause should inspire us to do what we can for 

His interests at home. 





Every day we pray that Christ’s Kingdom may come. 


missionaries. By our prayers and offerings we can support them and their good works in China. Let’s help! 


We can make our prayer effective by helping these 
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“Aye, father,” was. her frank 
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Worldly Vagari 
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average man and woman. 
is an ambition which sur- importance and o 
in importance even terest. Much 
urge of a career or the at- is wholesome and 
tive liberties so loudly is pernicious and 
laimed by feminist agi- 
rs. “Tis a solemn thing, 
to be married,” said a 
tch father to his daughter. 


Marriage is a 


ses 


of Marriage. 


ly, “but ’tis a deal solemn- 
o be single.” 


lely reflected in the vari- 
mediums whereby 
activity is broadcasted 
the world. 
the pulpit, for instance, 
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The Catholic Church has always been 
the staunch supporter of the true ideals 
She holds steadfastly for 
what she knows to be true and 
tatingly condemns 1 


This is the first of 


e, connection with this 


too anxious for 
and the obliging 


only 


stuff: 


unhesi- into the malodorous 


ot 
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iat is false. heap of matrimonial 
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riage is nearly always an 
ctive subject. 
you will draw a crowd.” 
Popular fiction has 
the love-and-marriage 
1 effective use of it. 


ppeal, and 





ries, all with the same basic theme of love between 
an and woman. 


Newspaper and magazine editors make effective 
Shrewd judges 
human nature, they well know what strikes the 


popular fancy and eagerly capitalize this knowledge. 
Turn to the inside page of any city daily and notice 
some of the headings: 
triage Problems,” “The Hungry Heart.” 


“The Debutante,” “My Mar- 
And then 
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g Aunt M olt 
majority oi men and W 1 scome I t es I 
called by God to consecrate live art prc 
Him in the priesthood or the US unt Ma 
ers remain single either through circumstances i the sympa gaze 
n a disinclination towards the ided about < usa ectators. tt 
> vast multitude seek partners with whom Sixte € I not, Aur 
joys and sorrows of their liie. They h t ity, a wor e youth, wearing e 
arry and hope to marry, and, if prevented fic I S 10 smelly pipe ar 
trying, they feel a disappointment which is s cynically as he pens sage advice to his trouble 
and lasting. To find a congenial helpmate, uirers—a flippant adviser of the foolish! 
ve a home and family of Marriage is a popular topic; 
ir own, is the ambition of but, sometimes, it is a muc! 


matter of surpassing distorted, much misrepre 
ilmost universal in- sented topic. Note the per- 

written about it that erse eagerness for all that 
rue: much alsa that sordid and scandalous in 


, 


institution. The public seems 


such 
press 
zeal 


rertuse 


ilures 


with the result that, at times. 


nas pages- reek with the vile 
articles stating the teachings of thi soll ledaantees 3 "ina 
: : 4 . Or nsavory scancais 
af Church concerning Marriage and Court- las Mallen tnd full 
ship.» These articles will repay intel- f. Dorie ened hog GB, sn 
] O liaise 10€as, crack-orained 
igent perusadi CY ¢ read - ° 1 4 - P 
= 3 lira s and fantastic ns 
rding marriage. S of 
these false ideas are frankly 
“Announce a sermon on marria I principles of wedlock, 
I ng up a new order nings. 
long recognized the Others follow a different method—not violent but 
ze asta: ict i st battering publicly at 
Hence the unending flood o jlamentals, but rather seeking an enlargement of 
ent liberties in such stealthy fashion that their 
encroachments will hardly be noticed or cause alarm 


the radical viewpoint, witness 


the ideas that are in the air regarding the very 


notion of marriage itself. 


One finds that, in 


circles of so-called advanced thought, the conventional 
attitude of. respect for the marriage tie is calmly swept 
into the dust bin of discarded illusions with the asser- 





tion that it is an obsolete man-made trammel. Con- 
servative people will very likely gasp at such bold 
assertions. But, for a certain type of mind, ideas of 
this sort seem to have an irresistible appeal. This is 
why dissatisfied spirits with a craving for novelty—-. 
parlor Bolsheviks of the Greenwich Village type, 
daubers who regard themselves as artists, rhymsters 
of doggerel verse, musicians who think that long hair 
and eccentric conduct can transform a thumper into 
a genius—rise up in revolt against conventional re- 
straints, and proclaim, in impassioned tones that, after 
all, love is the only thing that counts. And their views 
are gathered up by authors of the Rupert Hughes or 
Robert Chambers type and spread broadcast—a devil’s 
sowing—over the land. In books of this kind one 
reads such passages as these: “Love transcends all 
things; it needs neither priest nor judge to give it 
sanction.” Or this: “When love dies, the bond that 
unites man and woman is a hideous lie, binding a liv- 
ing thing to a corpse.” Then they go on to speak 
amusedly of those simple souls who still believe in 
the antiquated, death-do-us-part traditions of our hope- 
lessly conservative grandmothers, and end up with a 
sneering fling at the great crowd of mankind which 
huddles along the conventional paths of morality, like 
stupid sheep, following an equally stupid leader. 


HERE is little danger that such ideas will make 
any serious impression on the sane masses of 
the people. Instinctive caution and a self respect 

are the most effective safeguards against this result. 
For people, in general, look upon such sentiments as 
echoes from another world than theirs—a mysterious 
and somewhat thrilling world, ’tis true, but still, for 
all that, a world which is not practical for their ordi- 
nary humdrum lives. One result, however, which is 
anything but harmless is that such views, when read or 
heard by the impressionable or the ignorant, may 
have the effect of weakening their respect for estab- 
lished traditions, of stamping morality as dull and 
undesirable, of belittling duty and exaggerating the 
claims of passion—in a word, of adding still more 
force to the general assault against the true principles 
of wedlock, and, in this way, of weakening an institu- 
tion which is already showing the disastrous results 
of concerted attacks. For all that these ignorant 
dabblers in evil see is merely the attractive glamor 
of rebellion. Little do they realize that such prin- 
ciples, when viewed in their practical results, are as 
sordid and uninviting as the untidy leavings of a 
midnight revel when viewed in the revealing light of 
the morning sun. 


our great universities are fomenting, if not 
actually leading, the modern revolt against mar- 
riage. At times, we read views on the subject which 


ey is not wanting the suspicion that some of 
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are startling. Those whose sacred duty it should be 


to teach truth and right living seem to spend their . 
time in digging persistently at the very foundation of ‘ 
morality. Learned professors, clothed with academic 4 
sanction, proclaim principles which, under scholarly ~ 
disguise, deal a deadly blow at accepted ideas and : ti 
inculcate notions which, shorn of their somewhat cau- : a 
tious verbiage, are nothing else than an advocacy of is 
free-love. And curious youngsters listen avidly to tt 
such teachings and come away from the lectures with i 
the half formed conclusion that what is good is bad “i 
and what is bad is good. te 


The stability of the marriage bond is being ques- 
tioned more and more. Gone irrevocably to the minds C 
of many are the ancient days when “till death do us 


‘ P . p 
part” was considered an essential part of the marriage - 
ceremony. This restless and complex age needs, to “ 
its notion, a more liberal form of contract, where the m 44 


parties involved may break, at will, the tie that binds t} 
them and seek a more satisfactory alliance, — i 
they wish it. 

What is the reason for this topsy-turvy condition my 
of things? No sooner do we ask the question than e 
our ears are assailed by a veritable clamor of explana- 
tions. Out of the Babel of voices comes a chorus of 
phrases and half phrases such as: “Changing times” 
and “shall not makes drudges out of women” and 
“dictation of ecclesiastical tyranny” and “love should 
be free!” and a lot of stuff of similar character. And 
what Protean shapes these special pleaders assume! 
Science strokes its beard, adjusts its glasses, points 
an intimidating finger and announces: “Not more, but 
better babies.” And while we look, the shape dis- 
solves and takes another form, a mannish form which 
emphatically asserts its arguments for downtrodden 
woman. This form, in turn gives way to a tearful 
pleader for the transcendant rights of love. Then th * 
phantom changes into an alluring vision which car) 


at 


rt mw oO °° 


for neither principle nor theory but merely becko: 
invitingly towards pleasure. 


F we are weakminded, we will follow these de- 
ceptive leaders; but if moral cleanliness rules | 
our lives we will make a vigorous effort to get at 

the real truth. In order to do this we must ignore 
false trails and misleading sign posts. Then, if we 
are honest in our search we will finally come to the 
real reason of it all, snugly hidden from the revealing 
light. And its name is Human Selfishness. It is as it 
was of old—by turns pleading, impudent, cunning; at 
times dissolved in tears, at times arrogantly dictating 
its terms. It shirks duty, it disregards law, it tramples 
on the rights of others. And day after day it sits in ' 
its place of concealment, a sinister power, directing the 
manifold activities of mankind for its own wilful ends. 

The Catholic Church stands immovable as a rock : 
in her attitude towards marriage. She is uncom- 
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promising, clean-cut and consistent. She has been 
the same from the beginning; she will be the same to 
the end. And she stands almost alone in her princi- 
ples, a heroic figure, looking out on the seething crowd 
around her like some martyr of Roman days facing the 
howling mob in the arena. Nearly all the denomina- 
tions, cowering beneath the frowns of a domineering 
world, remain discreetly silent on the subject, pre- 
ferring to spend their zeal-on less vital things. Or if 
they do protest, it is with a timid, half-hearted voice 
which is lost in all the clamor as the feeble piping of 
a child amid the tumult of an angry sea. To their pro- 
tests the world turns a half grin of amused toleration 
and goes its own heedless way. But with the Catholic 
Church it is different. To those outside her fold she 
proclaims her teachings in terms so clear that they 
cannot be misunderstood. The world comes to her 
with bribes, and, failing with these, it resorts to 
threats. But to both bribes and threats her answer is 

“Marriage,” she tells them, “is not an 


the same. 
: ly but a heavenly thing, and, for this reason, its 


ignity must be upheld at any cost. Therefore, come 
what may, I will guard it, even though I be unpopular, 
even though I be despised and persecuted, even 
though whole nations be torn from my bosom. For it 
must not happen that so sacred an institution be de- 
graded by carnal ideals. When this takes place, behold 
an end to religion and a reducing of mankind below 
the level of the beasts.” 


The Church must fight a vigorous battle against 
her enemies from without; but part of her contending 
is with those within her fold. Surrounded as her chil- 
dren are by subversive influences, it would indeed be 
a miracle of grace if some of them were not tainted 
by the perverse principle they hear enunciated all 
around them. When our Catholic people compare the 
freedom which others enjoy with their burdens that 

laws of the Church lay upon them, it is no wonder 

, if they are at all weak, they look longingly at the 
liberty of outsiders and feel a certain amount of re- 
sentment at the restraints which enter so intimately 
into their daily lives. Added to these restraints is the 
taunt that they are the deluded victims of a merciless 
supervision that the rest of the world has long ago 
cast aside. All these influences produce complaints 
and murmurings against the calm-faced mother who 
seems, to their selfish view, to ignore the human side 
of life altogether, to set her standards impossibly high, 
and to insist on obedience even when it demands heroic 
sacrifice, 


y ERHAPS you, dear reader, are one of the 
Church’s pouting children. It may be that her 
teaching has opposed your wishes and dearest 

plans. Perhaps it even threatens to deprive you of 

something or someone upon whom you have set your 
heart. You are grieved, you think she is heartless and 
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unreasonable and over strict. Conscience is pulling you 
one way: what you think is tugging mightily in the op- 
posite direction. To your prejudiced eyes, the Church, 
at present, stands like a stern-faced guard, sword in 
hand, barring your way to the door of Happiness. 

Or it may be that you are interested in the subject 
of marriage for other reasons. A relative, a friend, a 
son, a daughter is depending on you for advice and 
guidance. At times you are bewildered, not knowing 
how to separate sentiment from reason, or to decide 
just what is the path of duty. 

Or, perhaps you are placed, by circumstances, 
among those whose views on the subject are lax and 
pernicious. You feel that, little by little, your former 
attitude of respect is giving way to a spirit of criticism 
and doubt. 

To all those, therefore—the anxious, the doubting 
and the wavering, these words on marriage are ad- 
dressed, with the hope that they will throw light on 
dark places and give strength where it may be sorely 
needed. For to all it is, indeed, a blessing to realize 
that, as regards marriage, as in all things else, the 
Church is a safe and prudent guide. In her teachings 
she strikes a happy medium between the harsh rigidity 
of the early heretics and the licentious freedom of 
modern radicals. Experience, gathered painfully 
through the ages, amid the regrets of those who have 
disregarded her warnings, makes her realize ever more 
and more that passion is a treacherous guide to happi- 
ness. It leads its victims on flower strewn paths, but, 
as often as not, it lands them over the precipice. 

Religion may, at times seem exacting, but in the 
end, it is the surest guarantee of joy and lasting 
contentment. 


The trouble with the Volstead Law isn’t defective 
teeth but itching palms.—Austin American. 


Judge Gary hopes for the ultimate abolition of 
the twelve hour day. But faith without work is dead. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Washington authorities are said to be anxious 
to lower the income-tax rate. They can do this by 
making the bootleggers pay their share-——Washing- 
ton Herald. 


Judge Gary might test public sentiment by run- 
ning for President on a twelve-hour platform.— Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


One danger in throwing your hat into the ring is 
that it gives people an opportunity to see what you 
have under it.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


And only a short time back some of the scientists 
solemnly assured the world that the sun is losing its 
heat.—Oshkosh Northwestern. 
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Steve O’Grady’s Memorial 


E reprint the following letter from the New 

York Evening Post, with the conviction that 

our readers will see more of it than the ma- 

jority of the Post’s readers did. It was writ- 

ten by Steve O’Grady, a veteran newspaper man, who 

died in the General Hospital, Los Angeles, July 2, 

1923. It was addressed to Mr. Christopher Morely 
who offers this explanation: 

‘“‘We could say a good deal about dear old Steve; 
but we intend to print his little memorial mostly in 
his own words. It seems to us truly representative of 
life that a man who never had any enemy but himself 
while alive should in death find his own words his 
best friends. 

“Just a word of explanation. One day in 1918 
Steve blew hilariously into the office of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger and asked us if he might leave 
his suitcase under our desk. There it lay for the bet- 
ter part of two years, uncalled for; Steve himself hav- 
ing vanished, as was his way. When we left the 
Ledger, in 1920, we turned the case over to our side- 
kick Bart Haley, with the remark that some day Steve 
would turn up to claim it. 

“In January, 1921, Steve appeared unexpectedly 
at the kennel of the Bowling Green. “Well, Steve,” 
we said, “did you ever go and get that suitcase in the 
Ledger office?” His face changed and he looked at 
us sharply. “My God!” he said, “is that where it is?” 

“A few days later we received the following letter, 
which we reprint word for word. This is Steve’s 
memorial.’”—THE EDbIToRs. 


706 South Washington Square, 
Phila., Jan. 8, 1921, 
After midnight. 

With only a hard pencil between me and success, 
here I sit in this lovely and quiet spot that you and 
I love so well. May the ghosts of those great and 
departed buried in front of me and beneath me inter- 
cede with the great God of us all to give me the 
strength to finish this letter as I would! 

When I went up to see you on that fateful after- 
noon and you told me that under Bart’s desk lay a 
suitcase of mine I couldn’t believe that it was the same 
oblong package that contained those precious souve- 
nirs that I had sought by money and prayers for three 
years. The chase had been given up. That suitcase 
contained the things that had warmly decorated my 
little old Washington Square room at 704 South in 
years gone by. 

I continued the celebration in New York, but al- 
ways with that thought in mind—they’re over there— 
under Bart’s desk. I went wild and forgot. I went 


up to my room in the Roaring Forties and tried to 
come back. I went down to Park Row only to tumble | 
again. Roving in that ectasy in which the dreamer 
roves, at odd moments the thought would pound itself 
back. Those precious relics, of value to no one but 
me—still there! ! ! After three years. In the re- 
cess of a session on William Street I wandered over 
to the Row. The traffic cop escorted me across in the 
direction of City Hall Place—near little old St. An- 
drew’s Church. Outside this church stood an Italian 
with an apple wagon—a pushcart—Beyond a horse, 
a poor weary horse that had worked all day, and whose 
head drooped. I said to the Italian: “Did it ever occur 
to you to feed an appe to a horse? It might improve 
your luck?” 

“He bite me,” wildly ejaculated the Italian. A 

“Bite you!” I demanded. “A horse bite a 
who feeds him an apple!” 

I continued: “Let me show you—Give me three 
of your apples. There is the quarter. Now watch 
the horse bite me.” 

I took the three apples, patted the horse on the 
forehead and stood there and held all three apples 
while he ate them. A crowd gathered. Women who 
didn’t know I was drunk stopped to admire. Men 
muttered that “horses sure liked apples.” The Italian 
was in a trance. 

The job of feeding the horse ended, I decided to 
pray and entered the chapel. It was dark and the 
pews empty—but as I approached the altar of the 
Virgin I heard, in one of the clearest coloraturas I 
have ever heard, the strains of Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 
There was an organ accompaniment. I was afraid to 
look back. Surely no miracle—but I did look ~ 
the ode ended. Then I realized: A dear old teacher 
using the organ to train one of his young singers— 
selecting the most deserted church in town. I didn’t 
dare address them from the chancel; rather I climbed 
the rickety stairs of the choir loft and asked her to 
sing it again. They were inclined to regard me as 
a madman. I assured them I wasn’t. I said: “I’m 
a newspaper man, but I’ve been drinking, and I’ve 
just fed three apples to a weary horse and now God 
is rewarding me.” é 

“Go down,” said the old teacher, “We'll sing you 
Gounod’s ‘Ave,’ and anything else you want.” 

I did go down and got on my knees before the 
statue group—the Christ Crucified, the Mother at his 
side, Magdalene on bended knees with her red hair 
streaming, and St. John the Divine to the extreme 
left. I prayed. I knelt, and this unknown singer sang 
perhaps as she will never sing again—for an hour 














eo its contents—my mother’s picture (a rare one), 


this unusual concert. People came to pray a moment 
and go—but always the young singer looked down on 
her kneeling audience during that tremendous and 
glorious hour—it was the end of a miracle. I got 
up, bowed my appreciation and left—that night I took 
a milk train for Philadelphia. The next morning, and 
it was early, the stars were shining in Washington 
Square, as I rang the door bell of 704. The house 
‘was empty, but in the break of the dawn an old, 
old lady, dressed for work, clambered down the steps 
—I called her—“Has Mrs. Smithers quit this house ?” 

“They’ve taken it for commercial purposes,” said 
the old lady, “but 706 here is run by a very fine lady, 
and she has a front room and I know she'll be glad 
to rent it to a nice young man like you.” 

“A nice young man?” I queried. “How do you 
know I’m a nice young man?” 

I got the room, and from this great room (Inde- 
pendence Hall strikes 2) I write to you at this witching 
hour. I am sober and keen and I have the suitcase 


HE importance of the missionary work of 
the Catholic Church, both at home and 
abroad, the object of which is the saving of 
souls of mankind, is no doubt realized by 

all, but only a few have a proper conception of the 
obligation imposed upon us to support the same. The 
material needs of the missions and missionaries and 
their support while in their fields of labor. Such an 
obligation is imposed upon us by our Holy Church. 

In the opinion of the writer, who is an average 

atholic layman having no official connection with 

any of the missionary activities of the Church and 
one who in the past has shown little or no interest in 
this subject, most Catholics give but passing thought 
to the needs of our missionaries. This opinion was 
formed after close contact with the conditions in the 
more sparsely settled portions of our country. In many 
places because of the lack of priests and churches 
many Catholics have strayed from the true fold. 

Consider the situation with regard to the negroes, 
of which there are 10,463,131 according to the U. S. 
Census of 1920. Of this number less than 3 per cent, 
or approximately 250,000, are Catholics. This fact 
alone is astounding. It is worthy of much thought 
and deep meditation. The need for priests and 
churches is various parts of the United States and in 
the foreign missions is very great. 

If further evidence of the lack of interest in this 
subject on the part of the average Catholic is needed, 
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Another Layman Learns 


By James R. RYAN 


numerous other pictures; autographed books; old 
books that I loved; a crucifix that I had carried for 
twenty years; a pair of scapulars that are sacred only 
to me; a copy of Thomas a Kempis that saved me from 
damnation; when, tempted in the dark of the night in 
St. Louis many years ago, I read the pages that I 
needed by the light of a street lamp. This is a long 
story, Chris, but don’t forget the three apples that 
the horse ate and the greatest “chamber concert,” that 
that coming young coloratura ever will render. 

I’ve stopped here to look out at the sacred ground 
—all is quiet—Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis seems to be 
staying up late—all the lights in his house are lit— 
and the old broken tree still stands at the S. W. corner 
and commercialism not yet has cut down the bushes 
on our side of the street. Good luck and God bless you! 
and having delivered this I shall now turn over in 
my wide bed and see if this January Bookman is 
better than the last. 

Faithfully, 


Steve O’Grapy. 





we have but to consider that during the last two gen- 
erations about 45 per cent of our immigrants have 
been Catholics while at the present time we constitute 
less than 20 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. Where have they gone? That is a 
very pertinent question. 
ONTRAST the lack of interest of the Catholic 
(Tien by members of Protestant Churches. A 
few days ago it came to the attention of the 
writer that the Methodist Episcopal Church alone was 
disbursing for home and foreign mission work about 
$95,000 a week or approximately $5,000,000 per year, 
this being the expenditure of only one denomination 
and does not include the contributions of various other 
Protestant Churches and missionary organizations. 

As an exception to the general attitude of the 
Catholic layman relative to this subject it is encour- 
aging to note that, through the activity of a small group 
of laymen in cooperation with and supported by a 
courageous religious superior, there have been pro- 
vided Sunday Mass and spiritual consolation for the 
inmates of a public asylum for the poor in one of the 
larger cities of the country. 

There is much work that can be done by the lay- 
man if only he will show a sufficient interest and zeal. 
By consulting his pastor he will learn how he can aid 
in carrying on this work. What work could be more 
important and more worthy of the efforts of the 
Catholic man of any parish? 





Pride and Greed and War 


By R. A. McGowan 


MARINE was arrested in Chicago a little 

while ago for posing as a French officer and 

conferring medals on three Home Guards- 

men for “high courage and great bravery in 
keeping the home fires burning.” The joke was too 
good and he was released. But what about those 
Home Guardsmen who are now collecting matches and 
oil to set the home fires burning again? 

It is an old story to talk about the lost idealism 
of war time and how we who have been left alive 
have thrown away the sacrifice of millions of lives 
and billions of dollars. It is an old story and it 
usually ends with an appeal for the League of Na- 
tions or the World Court. The pity is that we tie our 
grief for the wasted sacrifices to so futile a thing as 
an organization which will contain the same ele- 
ments as brought on the war. Three great monarchies 
of Europe have disappeared. A democrat sees some 
progress in this, but he cannot see in the present ar- 
rangement, with or without an organization of nations, 
any assurance that the peace of the world will be kept. 
For peace does not depend upon organization, but 
upon those who are organized—their principles and 
their purposes. A band of robbers is a league—an 
organization, and it usually has a rude and peremp- 
tory court. , 

The reason why we have thrown away the sacri- 
fices of war time is that we were afraid during the 
war to look at the causes of war. We mouthed phrases 
and hurled ourselves into hysteria. But we did not 
know or think much about why there was a war or 
what was the chief cause of war. Some went off 
willing to sacrifice their lives. Others worked and 
saved. Others threw themselves into the passions 
of war and spoke and collected money and lifted 
themselves into a frenzy. But at no time during the 
war and at no time since have we calmly meditated 
upon the roots of war. 

It is said that pride is the root of all evil. It is 
also said that greed for gold is the root of all evil. 
War traces itself back to these two plain homely 
vices. If men were not proud and avaricious there 
would be no wars. But that is an oversimplification. 
Those who are in positions of power now have free 
rein to satisfy their pride and greed. This is what 
causes war. We are all responsible to a certain extent, 
but the ones who exercise .he most power over gov- 
ernment and public opinion are the most responsible. 

It was commonly enough held during the war that 
the Kaiser caused it, and that governments allowing 
extreme power to one man must be changed. No in- 
dividual should be trusted with too much power. It 


opens temptations which man‘s pride and greed may 
not withstand. When the yielding to these temptations 
means the sacrifice of other lives and property, it be- 
comes an extremely serious matter. The power giv- 
ing birth to these temptations must be curtailed. These 
were our thoughts during the war. Now that the war 
is over we find that they apply to men of lesser power 
than autocrats. ‘ 

In countries which have no autocrats pride still 
causes war. The pride of the army and navy to show 
off their powers, the pride of executives in being 
strong, men jealous of their country’s honor, and covet- 
ous of a place in history, the pride of peoples in every 
country in “the greatest country the sun ever shone 
upon,”—these and other kinds of pride flourish. But 


greed ranks first and plays upon pride just as th@y” © 


greed of the wealthy plays upon the pride of auto-~~ 
crats. 


which possess forms of republican or demo- 
cratic rule. Greed for greater wealth feeds the 
pride of the possessor and the two plain homely vices 
fatten upon the same food. Men are greedy for great 


(1) EALTH is the sign of power in the communities 


wealth. They are proud of their greed and prouder 
when their greed, talents, and luck have acquired 
wealth. There is reason after a fashion for such men 
being proud, for their wealth makes them the strong- 
est class in the whole country and the one generally 
most admired. 

It is not too much to say that when greed ex- 
presses itself in a large and noble ability to acquire 
millions, it is no longer considered a vice but a virtue 


Our economic system is based upon the idea that? 


short of outright and old-fashioned theft, everyone is 
to be allowed free rein to his greed for wealth. In 
other words, we act on the belief that those who own 
private property are practically unlimited in their 
rights. Successful business men, quantity production, 
extensive trade and great financiers are the signs of a 
great country now. Few deny it; most people boast 
of it. 


INCE it is the standard of success and one of the 
chief if not the chief source of pride in a com- 
munity, the general tendency is to encourage 

the political officials to aid this greed in all ways pos- 
sible, short of legalizing old-fashioned theft. This is 
true even when the general run of the people within 
a nation are harmed by the most capably greedy. 
There are outcries, of course, but they soon die out 
because so many of the people continue to have a 
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vicarious pride in the great ability and luck of those 
who have harmed them. It is only in a few lines of 
business that the opportunities for greed are regulated 
so that the capable or especially greedy may not harm 
too excessively the rest of the community. 

But when the extremely capable and extremely 
lucky greedy few are fellow citizens of ours and they 
are practicing their arts on foreigners and especially 
when they are rivals of the extremely capable, ex- 
tremely lucky and extremely greedy of some other 
country which we do not like, then we give our gov- 


Before we will do anything worthwhile about 
this set of affairs we will have to be ashamed of greed 
in ourselves and in others. Because of the harm it 
does to individuals, whole nations, whole continents, 
and the world, we should be heartily ashamed of this 
vice which shares with pride the questionable honor 
of causing more damage than anything else. If we 
can once arouse in ourselves sorrow for the wrong we 
have done through our greed, then we may hope to 
see a new way of stopping wars. 

The first step will be to put such regulations upon 


ernment an entirely free 
hand to protect our fellow 
citizens in their foreign 
marauding. We are slightly 
hesitant about giving these 
men all they want here at 
home. In fact, we regulate 
some businesses and we col- 
ect income taxes and in- 
eritance taxes and we used 
to collect excess profits 
taxes. But abroad the sky 
is the limit and our hearts 
beat with pride at the sharp- 
ness of our traders and bank- 
ers. 

The serious trouble arises 
when two countries start 
backing their international 
traders and bankers. The 
whole affair gets mixed up 
with the glory of the flag 
and the prestige of country. 
Something that has begun 
in the rivalry of two or more 
sets of greedy men is dis- 

uted until the honor of 
@.. or even several coun- 
tries is at stake. 

Then we have war. 
Young men and middle aged 
men get killed. Epidemics 
take off a liberal quota of 
the population. We work 
like fury to make things 
which will blow men and 
cities to pieces. We mort- 
gage ourselves for a genera- 
tion or a century. We give 
ourselves over to a passion- 
ate love for a select number 
of the capital sins. We sow 
the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind. We sow blood and 
tears and dragon’s teeth. We 
reap — what the world is 
reaping now. 








Speaking of two stanzas from Alice 
Meynell’s other poems and of her entire 
“San Lorenzo’s Mother’ Ruskin said, “they 
are the finest things I have seen or felt in 
modern verse.” Because of this remark- 
able praise, and because the latter poem 
reminds us of so many youths and their 
parents who are now mutually involved in 
the generous sacrifice whereby is heeded 
the call to labor for souls at home and in 
foreign lands, we present here 


San Lorenzo’s Mother 
By Alice Meynell 


I had not seen my dear son’s face 
He chose the cloister by God’s grace 
Since it had come to full flower-time. 
I hardly) guessed at its perfect prime, 
That folded flower of his dear face. 


Mine eves were Veiled by mists of tears 
When on a day in many years 
One of his Order came. I thrilled, 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 
I doubted, for my mist of tears. 


His blessing be with me for ever! 
My hope and doubt were hard to sever. 
-- That altered face, those holy weeds. 
I filled his wallet and kissed his beads. 
And lost his echoing feet for ever. 


If to my son my alms were given 

I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 
He did not plead for child of mine, 
But for another Child divine, 

And unto Him it was surely given. 


Theretis One alone who cannot change; 
Dreams are we, shadows, Visions strange; 
And all I give is given to One. 
I might mistake my dearest son, 
But never the Son who cannot change. 
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the institution of private 
ownership both in law and 
in custom that the tremen- 
dously capable and tremen- 
dously lucky will not have 
sO many opportunities to 
harm the rest of the people 
in this country and abroad 
with their greed and their 
pride. This is a large order, 
but it appears to be neces- 
sary if we are not to fall 
into the hands of common 
ownership. The stakes are 
large and the game is hard 
to play. 


ECENTLY Pope 
{2 Pius XI addressed a 

letter to his Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Gasparri, 
in which he stated that there 
can be no peace in Europe 
unless it be founded on a 
Christian spirit. The letter 
has been interpreted by the 
German Chancellor, Cuno, 
as an indication of the Holy 
Father’s opposition to the 
French occupation of the 
Ruhr. It is needless to say 
that the Pope has no inten- 
tion of playing any one 
country against another. In 
that letter he was not think- 
ing of favoring either France 
or Germany. If, in the words 
of the New York Herald, it 
is “the Pope’s intention to 
throw the tremendous moral 
weight of the Holy See into 
this highly charged interna- 
tional issue at the present 
critical time” we may be 
quite certain that his one 
purpose is for the happiness 
of all concerned. 





Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 
(By Gabriel Francis Powers) 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 
CuaptTer VI. 
To Rome AGAIN 


T is probable that on the occasion of this 
second visit to the Eternal City, the travellers 
approached their destination by the most 
famous of roads, the Via Appia, the Regina 

Viarum of classic Rome. In their bare feet they came 
over the remnants of antique pavement which so many 
conquerors have trodden, between the pagan tombs 
that still present classic names to the passer-by. 

By the gate of S. Sebastiano, which stands at a 
short distance from the site of the ancient Porta 
Capena, the brothers must have entered Rome, and 
they would find themselves immediately in the midst 
of the vast ruins of imperial splendor. They passed 
within a stone’s throw of SS. Giovanni e Paolo which 
would one day be Paul Daneo’s home, and the place 
of his lasting rest. 

No doubt, on this visit, too, they lodged at San- 
tissima Trinita dei Pellegrini, where Paul had been 


harbored before; but it is likely that, first of all, they » 


wended their way across the Tiber to S. Peter’s, that 


their initial act in the Eternal City might be one of ~ mpme- such day as the titular feast, or the Station 


homage and devotion to the Prince of the Apostles. 
We do not know if it was on this occasion that the 
brothers attracted the attention of one of the prelates 
who later became their protector and friend, but it 
may have been. As they knelt at the balustrade of the 
Confession, one of the Canons, Monsignor Crescenzi, 
who was later a Cardinal, noticed these two dark fig- 
ures, and one particularly, striking in its gaunt, stark 
strength, as the brothers knelt motionless in prayer. 
Nothing escaped the observer, their fine heads, bowed 
in inexpressible humility, their black habits, their bare 
feet, and that indescribable air of holiness and pen- 
ance which breathed around them. He looked at them 
long and attentively, paused, looked again, and drew 
a little nearer and then ventured to approach and cour- 
teously question them. What was that habit they 
wore, were they religious, and from whence? Paul 
gave the information desired; and the good Crescenzi, 
charmed and won, desired immediately to help them 
by all the means in his power. It was probably his 
assistance, combined with the excellent letters of the 
Bishop of Troia, which gained recognition for them. 
A letter written by the prelate to Paul much later 
recalls in an agreeable way, the circumstance of that 
casual meeting: 

“I deem it well to remind you that our acquaintance 
was first made in the Church of S. Peter, during the 


Holy Year of Jubilee 1725, at which time I, being then a 
Canon of that basilica, and beholding you two brothers 
in your austere habit of penance and altogether bare in 
teet, praying at the Confessional of the Holy Apostles, 
was filled with so great a desire to speak with you, and 
te inquire intc your state and vocation, that in the church 
itself I asked you many questions; and after that our 
acquaintance foilowed, and the introduction to Cardinal 
Corradini, and then to Benedict XIII of holy memory 
who ordained you priests. The beginning of so much 


good thus dates back and must be attributed to your hav” 
ing come in that habit, to visit the holy shrines of Rome.”®” 


There is, on the Celian Hill, a little, antique 
church, once known as the “titulus Cyriacae” where S. 
Lawrence, the glorious martyr-deacon distributed to 
the poor and sick, the alms of the faithful; and then 
again called, as it is now, S. Maria in Domnica or, from 
the marble model of a boat in front of it, della Navi- 
cella. It was perchance arranged that the brothers 
should station themselves there on the occasion of a 
projected visit of the Sovereign Pontiff; or else on 


(which falls, for S. Maria in Domnica, on the Second 
Sunday in Lent), they were praying in the church or 
taking part in the liturgical procession; at all events 
Benedict XIII, a meek and holy Pope, and the Daneo 
brothers found themselves on the same day and at the 
same hour in the ancient church with its fair ninth 
century mosaic of the Mother of God in her blue robe@)); 
and mantle and the white angeis standing in line. - 


T was Cardinal Corradini who presented the 
; supplicants to the Pontiff; they cast themselves 
down at his feet with that tremendous 
faith and ardent devotion with which they ever re- 
garded the Vicar of Christ on earth, and Paul briefly 
and fervently exposed to him his plan of forming a 
little company of poor penitents devoted to the ;e- 
membrance of the Passion of Christ and of the Sor- 
rows of Mary, imploring his permission to assemble 
companions to this end. Benedict had no doubt heard 
already of the pilgrims recommended by the saintly 
Bishop of Troia, and now by Cardinal Corradini. He 
offered not the smallest objection or demur as Paul 
poured forth his meager prayer, and readily granted 
the permission he desired, and blessed the brothers. 
Paul was overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, 
and, certain that the Apostolic benediction would not 
fail to bring him success, hastened back to the hermi- 














tage at Gaeta to await the coming of companions. 
From there he wrote to the Bishop of Troia to tell him 
the good news, and the prelate’s congratulations came 
swiftly back. “Oh what a comfort to me,” he replied, 
“that with the blessing of Our Lord Pope you may be 
permitted to live with others who shall wish to imi- 
tate you! I do not envy but aemulor Dei emulatione 
My Lord of Gaeta who has you in his diocese, yet in 
spem contra spem, spero et confido.” The virtuous 
prelate was not to see the fulfillment of his desires, as 
he passed from this life to a better one in the follow- 
ing year 1726, but he wrote Paul one more letter, of a 
ringing vehemence when he thought he was about to 
change from the contemplative to the active vocation. 
FTER the return to the hermitage of the 
Madonna della Catena, the people of the district 
came to the shrine to see the solitaries and 

to ask their prayers, 
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to enter the holy priesthood in order that they might 
better assist souls, here was a good opportunity to 
study in the Roman schools of sacred theology. 
NE voice alone was raised in protest at the 
C) brothers’ decision, and it was that of a prelate 
who knew them well, the learned and virtu- 
ous Bishop of Troia, who was intensely anxious 
to see the unfolding of Paul’s projected formation of 
his little congregation. No sooner did Monsignor Cava- 
lieri hear of the intended change than he made haste 
to write Paul a vehement letter of protest. “I should 
have the greatest possible or imaginable objections to 
your putting into execution the idea of burying your- 
selves in the new hospital in Rome. To my manner 
of thinking, this employment is altogether contrary to 
your vocation and to what Our Divine Lord has shown 
that He desires of you, whatsoever arguments may be 
, offered you by nat- 





and as the stream of 
mors did not 
, but on the 
contrary increased 
continuously, they 
were so much dis- 
turbed at their exer- 
cises that they were 
compelled to ask for 
a change of abode. 
The Bishop granted 
them leave to move 
to S. Maria della 
Civita, another sanc- 
tuary of Our Blessed 
Lady, five or six 
miles from Gaeta 
but, as a modern 
writer, Emerson, has 
if of personalities 
»: own day, the 
man who has scme- 


his door. At Civita the crowds kept coming as they 
did to the shore of Serapis, and Paul was almost in 
despair. It must be confessed, too, that as the days 
passed and no companions came to join them, he was 
a little disappointed; this at least is what one might 
gather from the letters written at the time. 
Apparently it was just about this time that a 
suggestion came to the brothers from Rome regarding 
the new hospital of S. Gallicano, then building; 
it is not clear whether they asked leave to come and 
nurse the sick therein or whether they were requested 
tc do it: the latter seems most probable, but Paul had 
a very definite idea in his mind that his “Poor of 
Jesus” were to serve the poor. He imagined that he 
could hide himself in a large institution, and since 
Monsignor Cavalieri had strongly urged both brothers 








THE VIA APPIA (THE APPIAN ROAD) 


thing to say to the world will go in vain and 
hide himself: humankind will make a path to 


ural speech.“In spite 
of this pressing ap- 
peal and exhortation, 
the solitaries pre- 
pared to go to 
Rome; and this fact 
is sufficient proof 
that the divine inner 
voice was bidding 
him take this step 
to that other step, 
namely, his eleva- 


tion to the holy 
priesthood. 
Evidently Paul 


Daneo had no illu- 
sions regarding the 
arduous task of serv- 
ing the sick and 
poor in a public hos- 
pital. Yet he and 
John Baptist threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into their undertaking. 
They were not without trials as they more than once 
met with opposition, abuse, and open contempt; but 
the Protector of the Institution, Cardinal Corradini, 
who had no doubt been the chief agent in bringing 
them to the Hospital, was amazed at the good they 
did, and at the many conversions which followed upon 
their ministrations. He reflected that two such priests 
as the Daneo brothers would make, might work untold 
prodigies in the realm of souls. He sent for them 
and, without giving them a chance to object, told them 
that he desired they should be ordained and that they 
should therefore prepare forthwith to receive Holy 
Orders. 

Bishop Cavalieri had urged the same thing upon 
them, and now the formal demand of the Cardinal 
left them no choice. Their humility alone, however, 
was alarmed at the high and dread honor: a new and 











more solemn consecration to Christ could bring them 

nothing but joy. Cardinal Corradini deemed them 

most apt for the holy priesthood, and obtained their 
transfer from the diocese of Alexandria to that of 

Rome. 

‘ OPE Benedict XIII, whose zeal and humility led 
him to exercise all priestly functions, even 
hearing confessions in the Church of S. 

Peter, did not shrink from the long and fatiguing cere- 

monies of Ordination, but himself performed the rites 

of Holy Orders. 

There were many ordinandi present that day, but 
the Holy Father noted particularly the two young men 
from S. Gallicano. When he came to the imposition 
of hands, he pressed 
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Father has certainly caused us great affliction, especially 
as we are told so little about the accompanying circum- 
stances However, we immediately adored the most holy 
Will of God and we beg Your Ladyship to take comfort. 
Dear Lady Mother, pray be cheerful, as we assuredly 
hope he is in heaven. Tell all of them at home to be 
cheerful. I will not write more, but only say to you that 
the two of us will shortly set out, and come and help you 
in all your needs, for the glory of God. Today we received 
your letter and shall go and ask leave of absence, and 
attend to whatever is most expedient for us to do, and 
then start at once, I hope about the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Pray for us. Tomorrow and on other days as well, 
we will say Mass for the soul of our deceased Father.” 


The brothers set 





so hard upon the 
head of Paul that 
the gesture was no- 
ticeable, while he 
spoke with great. 
fervor the liturgic 
words: “Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum” 

. . then complet- 
ing the ordination 
of John Baptist, he 
joined his hands up- 
on his breast and 
raised his eyes to 
heaven, saying from 
his heart: “Deo 
Gratias.” 

The brothers were 
now able to minister 
in an altogether dif- 
ferent and more ef- 
fective way to their 
“dear sick.” Besides 
waiting on the 
bodies, they in- 
structed the ignor- 
ant, heard the con- 
fessions of the dying 
and annointed and absolved at the last hour. Who 
shall say how many souls owed the opening of the 
heavenly gates to those merciful hands? 

The solemnity of Our Lady’s Assumption brought 
them a great sorrow in the form of a letter from home, 
announcing briefly that their good father had passed 
away. It was a heavy blow as they had been devoted 
to this kind, thoughtful parent, and revered him ex- 
ceedingly; and they could not but feel what a loss the 
head of the family would be to their widowed mother 
and the numerous children who surrounded her. Paul 
made haste to write his condolences and to assure his 


mother that he would come to her as soon as possible. 
“Our dearest Mother: 
The news we have just received of the death of our 
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forth as they had 
promised, early in 
September, but they 
did not reach Cas- 


only be explained by 
the quarantine which 
they were probably 
forced to undergo at 
Genoa as their port 
of disembarcation. 
All the rest of the 
way they covered on 
foot, and no sooner 
were they arrived at 
Castellazzo than 
they both fell seri- 
ously ill with fever. 
When at length 
they turned their 
faces southward to 
return to Rome, th 
found that = 
changes had ta 
place at -S. Galli- 
cano during their 
absence, as they are 
apt to do in public institutions, and several new regu- 
lations had been introduced which distressed and 
grieved the brothers. Cardinal Corradini then gave 
them permission to leave the hospital. 
L T was easy to go from Rome to Orbetelo, even 
on foot; and in the recent events Paul discerned 
a truth which Cardinal Cienfuegos had writ- 
ten in a letter to him long ago, when Monsignor 
Cavalieri was urging him first, to go Rome... . “I 
agree with the wise sentiment of that worthy Prelate, 
who states to you how the Mercy of God our Lord 
does not always inspire interiorly what He desires 
that His servants should do, but sometimes by exterior 
ways He indicates to them His Almighty Will.” The 
Divine Will was manifest now, and the brothers made 


tellazzo until - i 
vember. This ie. 
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haste to turn away from the multiplicity of occupations 
and distracting cares, to seek God in the sweetness of 
solitary contemplation. 

NE disappointment, however, waited them upon 
the mountain. They found their beloved 
hermitage of Our Lady occupied by a recluse 

and, not wishing to dislodge him, they petitioned the 
Bishop to be permitted to establish themselves in an- 
other retreat on the same mountain; here they had a 
small church, under the title of S. Anthony, where they 
were able to celebrate Mass, and to administer the 
Sacraments to those who came to them for advice 
and direction. <A 
letter written soon 

after their return to 
Monte Argentaro, 
and addressed by 

Paul to his friend, 
the priest of Gaeta, 
allows us to hear 

is own voice ex- 
plaining the motives 
by which he was 
actuated. “As I was 


not able to notify 
you from: Rome of 
our departure from 
the Venerable Hos- 
pital for Monte Ar- 


gentaro, I determ- 
ined to do it now 
to inform you how 
Divine Providence 
drew us here (a 
thing which was 
profoundly hidden 
from us). Several 
‘ood events followed 
after our arrival in 
Lombardy, and 
among them my ill- 
ness of almost the 
whole winter, and 
then our both being 
ailing almost the whole summer. It was generally 
recognized that the air did agree with us. At our 
return we found that the Constitutions for the above 
mentioned hospital were being made and one of the 
principal prescriptions for the cure of scurvy was 
bleeding at the head, a thing (which although it is an 
office of such great charity), we did not have the spirit 
to do: and in fact we were never ordered to do this. 
We employed ourselves in every other office of char- 
ity, especially in the spiritual care of the aforesaid 
sick, but not in this. Now the Eminent Protector, see- 
ing by our conduct that we did not have the spirit to 
do it, obtained for us in all charity a Brief from His 
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Holiness, in order that we may retire into solitude to 
persevere in our manner of life.” The Brief in ques- 
tion changed the title of their ordination from that 
“Hospitality,” to the new one of “Missions,” a pro- 
phetic term, which they had deserved already in the 
past, which they were to deserve in an altogether 
greater sense in the future. 

NCE back on the mountain, the Saint began to 
Q) pray to God with fervent prayers, that He 

should at last give him companions. He 
had desired them so much, sought them so eagerly 
in spirit, and suffered so keenly because he was not 
able to form the lit- 
tle company which 
God intended to re- 
ceive from his 
hands. And, at 
length, one and an- 
other came. They 
were not to remain 
with him; they were 
to be like the mock 
leaves which the 
rose-bush puts forth 
first, and they wither 
and die, before the 
true foliage and bud 
unfolds. 

His own brother 
Antonio came all 
the way from Cas- 
tellazzo to join the 
solitaries; another 
candidate, named 
Gioanni Maria of- 
fered himself to 
them as a lay-broth- 
er, and a young man 
whose name we do 
not know came up 
to them from Orbe- 
tello at the foot of 
the hill. The latter, 
who also entered as 
a lay-brother, gave, 
in the course of his deposition during the process of 
beatification of S. Paul of the Cross, a graphic descrip- 
tion of those early days of the Congregation. “After 
I had received the habit,” he said, “and we were living 
at the Hermitage of S. Antonio, there were five of us 
in all; that is, Father Paul, with Father John Baptist, 
and Father Anthony, a student, Brother John Mary 
and I. This was our manner of life, and the above- 
mentioned hermitage consisted of a small church and 
two rooms, one below and one above. We all slept in 
the upper room, upon small sacks of straw which were 
raised from the brick floor on boards, and each sack 
was separated from the next by pieces of linen hang- 
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so that we could not see one another. We used 
se at midnight and go into the church where Father 
and his two brothers recited Matins, and I with 
fellow lay-brother said the Rosary or other pray- 
After Matins we all made an hour of mental 
r together, after which on four days of the week, 
took the discipline. After Choir those who wished 
return to rest, returned, and those who dd _ not, 
ied themselves with study or some other profitable 
ployment. In the morning, before dawn, we 
to get up again and to return to the church to recite 
me and Tierce 
he Divine Office, 
had one hour of 
al prayer. 
The Fathers then 
brated Holy 
, and when 
they had made their 
thanksgiving, re- 
ined for a while 
the lower room, 
ling or writing: 
terwards Father 
and Father 
Baptist took 
writings and 


t forth separate- 
nto the woods, 


Father Anthony 

etimes did the 

and we two 

brothers re- 

>d to busy our- 

with some 

employment, 

as work in the 

garden which 

; there, or going 

wood, and cook- 

ome few herbs 

vegetables in a 

1 hut which was 

ite the door of 

hermitage and 

served as a 
en. About one 
r before noon all returned to the hermitage, and 
ent into the church to recite Sext and None, after 
h we went in to take our refection. This con- 
ted of all kinds of bread, begged by us as alms, a 
mall quantity of wine diluted with much water, a soup 
nerbs or vegetables, and one small dish of smoked 
salted fish, or of fresh fish given us in charity. After 
refection we remained a short time in recreation, 
ther in the lower room which served as refectory, or 
in the hut itself where the cooking was done, and then 
each one took his writings and sallied forth to hide 
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himself once more, as they were wont to do, this, how- 
ever, after they had recited Vespers. They. returned 
home about the twenty-third hour, (between four and 
five) to recite Compline, after which we made an hour 
of mental prayer, and then said the Holy Rosary. Dur- 
ing the winter they spent some hours in study and 
afterwards we took collation, while we fasted every 
day with the sole exception of feasts.” 

HE same witness describes how Father Paul and 
his brother John Baptist loved the thickest 
parts of the forest, and how they would ensconce 

themselves, each in 
different directions, 
in some close shelter 
of trees growing to- 
gether or foliage in- 
terlaced. A part of 
the time they spent 
in study, and other 
part in prayer; while 
more than once they 
were surprised in 
these deep recesses, 
scourging their 
bodies or perform- 
ing other penances, 
and the reason for 
their seeking remote 
and hidden spots 
grew clear. 

The speaker 
added that the life 
led by Father Paul 
made him seem to 
those first compan- 
ions an angel in the 
flesh and a most 
austere penitent. He 
himself was not able 
to persevere in so 
much rigor, and 
Father Paul advised 
him, in all charity, 
to leave. “Son,” he 
said to him, “it is 
evident that you 
cannot sustain this 
life, so it would be better for you to go home. If you 
get well, I shall embrace you once more, but you will 
not return. Keep the holy fear of God; abide in His 
grace; and always remember what I am going to tell 
you now: that is, that you will have a good cross; bear 
it with patience and Heaven will be yours.” “So I 
returned home -to Orbetello,” the witness concluded, 
“and all that Father Paul told me at parting came true, 
and is still coming true.” 

Antonio did not withdraw until years later, and 
not without having long exercised Paul’s patience. 





The What-Not 


The What-Not is in a special sense our readers’ 
very own. In it we shall answer any questions relating 
to Catholic belief and practice, and publish any com- 
munications of general interest to our readers. Com- 


munications should be made as brief as possible, and 
should always be signed with the writer’s name. No 
anonymous communications will be considered. Ad- 
dress THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


After attending the theatre on a Saturday night, could 
I eat after midnight up to 1 a. m. daylight saving time and 
then receive Holy Communion on that Sunday morning? 
—Jersey City. 


Yes. The New Code of Canon Law declares “In the 

private celebration of Mass, the private recitation of the 
Divine Office, the reception of Holy Communion, and in 
keeping the law of Fast and Abstinence, .. . anyone may 
follow the local time, whether solar time, clock time, 
legal, regional, or any other extraordinary time.” 
7 course one must be consistent. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Saturday referred to were a Fast Day. 
Then while you could eat until 1 a. m. daylight saving 
time and yet go to Holy Communion on that Sunday 
morning you would not be allowed to eat meat, because 
according to the computation that you are following just 
now, it is still Saturday, a Fast Day. 


In a former number of The Sign on the What-Not 
page you answered a question of mine in reference to the 
fate of my sister’s baby who died before it could be bap- 
tized. I know that you must have good authority for the 
very comforting answer which you gave; but will you 
tell me why the child could not be buried in consecrated 
ground ?—Ohio. 

Anyone who dies outside the body of the Church 
cannot be buried in consecrated ground. Therefore, in- 
fants who die without baptism and adults who die without 
having made any public profession of the Faith are not 
@: as members of the public corporate body of the 

urch. But this does not mean that we must consider 
them as outside the soul of the Church. 


Why would it not be permissible to procure by drugs 
a peaceful death, euthanasia as it is called, for those who 
are hopelessly insane, incurably diseased, or in their last 
agony ?—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The fundamental reason why euthanasia is forbidden 
is that God alone has dominion over human life. To drug 
a suffering person so as to deprive him temporarily of 
the use of reason is lawful for a just and extraordinary 
cause, such as a surgical operation. But to drug him for 
the purpose of permanently depriving him of the use of 
reason is tantamount, especially in the case of those who 
are not near death already, to murder. If the one drugged 
is in sin, the injustice of such a procedure that cuts off 
his last chance for reconciliation with God is manifest, a 
chence which is given even in the worst cases of hopeless 
insanity. If the victim is not in the state of sin, any 
physical relief which the drug affords is far offset by the 
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fact that it renders him powerless to cooperate with the 
great graces given by God at the hour of death and thus 
to gain the rich merit offered. The behavior of our 
Blessed Lord on Calvary in refusing the stupefying 
draughts of liquor should be our example here. And be- 
sides, physicians tell us that in the last agony, the suf- 
ferer’s pains naturally become less severe of themselves. 


Will you kindly let me know in how many languages 
Holy Mass is said, and what languages they are ?—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


There are, in all, nine languages used at the present 
day in our Catholic worship. These are Latin, Greek, 
Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, Arabic, Slavonic, the ancient 
Georgian of Asia, and an old form of Roumanian. Holy 
Mother Church allows the use of their own liturgical 
languages to the millions of her children in Eastern 
lands, because it is a cherished privilege to them and does 
not at all change the essential oneness of the Mass, which 
is the same in substance all over the Catholic world. 


How can our sins be said to crucify Our Lord when 
He cannot suffer or die any more ?—Connecticut. 


Most of us look at the crucifixion of Christ merely 
as something that happened 1900 years ago, an event that 
is over and done with as regards us and our relations to 
it. Yet our relation to and participation in the sufferings 
and death of our Blessed Lord are just as real as the part 
played by those who stood with Him on Calvary. To 
Christ on Calvary you and I and all men from Adam to 
the last individual that will live upon this earth were 
present. He was God. To Him as God there was no past 
or future. All the human history was present to Him as 
a circle of which He was the centre. And the sins of all 
of us were there, for He was actually burdened with them. 
And, remark, each one of our mortal sins had its distinct 
and awful place in that crycifixion, was in fact a sep- 
arate crucifixion for Christ, because one mortal sin was 
sufficient alone to cause the death of Our Lord. Thus it 
is that St. Paul himself, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost proclaims that when we sin mortally, we crucify 
again to ourselves the Son of God, making of Him a 
mockery. Hebrews, 6-6. 

Hence the sins which we commit now cannot be sep- 
arated from the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. 
They are inextricably bound up with that crucifixion, and 
each has such a distinct and terribie share therein that 
it is called by the Holy Ghost another crucifixion of the 
Son of God. 
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Does it not seem unfair for God to let us all be born 
in sin through no fault of our own?—Massachusetts 

The state of original sin in which we are born is not 
like actual sin. It is not a personal offence against God. 
[t teaches us what an evil sin is which causes such dis- 
astrous effects in us. God can do nothing unfair. St. 
Paul assures us that all things (even the state of original 
sin in which we were born) can be made to “work together 

r our own good.” 

Why do we say that the Jews put Jesus to death when 
a Roman Governor sentenced Him to crucifixion and the 
Roman soldiers carried out the sentence?—New York. 

We say that the Jews were responsible for the death 
of Jesus Christ although Pontius Pilate sentenced Him 
to death, because the Jews forced Pilate to pass the 
sentence of crucifixion. A cursory ready of the gospel 
narrative must convince us that but for the Jews our Lord 
would never have been brought before a Roman tribunal. 
It is further abundantly evident that Pilate was convinc- 
ed of the innocence of Christ and made seven distinct 
attempts to save Him. Even when he actually did con- 
demn Him, he protested his belief in Christ’s innocence 
and threw the responsibility of his unjust sentence on 
the Jews. 


Why are the Communion Hosts of the Latin Church 
made so frail? When our Lord communicated His 
Apostles, He gave them part of a loaf. That was the 
practice likewise for many centuries in the Roman rite 
and persists even yet into the Oriental rite——Newark, N. J 


Of course, you realize that Christ comes to us just 
as completely in a thin wafer as in a loaf of bread. 
Hence there is no essential difference between what we 
receive in Holy Communion and what the Christians of 
old received, any more than there is between what the 
laity receive and what the priest partakes of with his 
larger wafer and his chalice of consecrated wine. 

The change from the loaf of ancient days to the 
“thin wafer” now prescribed was made for somewhat the 
same reasons as the change from the old use of the 
chalice by the laity. The compact wafer is far more 
convenient for both priests and people, while it greatly 
decreases the danger of profanation to the sacramental 
body of our Lord. The necessity of keeping or 
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and even thousands of Hosts in the tabernacles of 1 
churches would likewise explain the thinness of t 
wafers. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


YOUR OPINION INVITED 
Editor The Sign: 


As a republican I am convinced that we cannot see 
in your valuable magazine any semblance of In hoc signo 
vinces. All the dissenting sects of the Christian group of 
churches have endorsed the World Court or any other 
measure favorable to Britain’s interests but as they are 
only ramifications of the Anglican church we can clearly 
appreciate the sequence of Celtic antipathy. 

It was quite a shock, however, to read the appeal 
to Irish Republicans in the current issue of The Sign to 
desist from fighting on the consideration of a warning 
by A. E. which presumably abbreviates An Englishman. 

If the question is within the purview of The Sign why 
quote Englishmen to Irishmen, when their respective rec- 
relative to Catholicism would warrant the direct 
reverse attitude on the part of Catholic organs. As a 
statement of fact, are not Englishmen intruders on Irish 
soil, their occupancy and maintenance being established 
by military conquest. ; 

Is it not more appropriate to cite as an authority on 
a moral question the infallible dogma of canon law, which 
says we may kill our unjust aggressor! By His Example 
of forcibly ejecting the gamblers from the Temple the 
Prince of Peace has shown that the physical expulsion of 
trespassers is not a beastly act, A. E. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. A. E. intones his false warning with the 
remark “we can establish Irish nationality only by build- 
ing in the heart and the imagination.” Let A. E. be iu 
formed that Irish nationality is already established and 
that we can preserve it only by honor and truth, function; 
of and products of the intellect, an intrinsic part of the 
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soul not part of either heart or imagination which we 
share in common with the animal kingdom. 


As a Republican father, sensitive on the point I as 
strongly resent the inference of gullibility to the reader 
of the article under answer as I would, as a Catholic 
resent an appeal to the church militant on earth signed 
by the K. K. K. 


J. P. M—New York. 
Editor’s Note —A. E. can stand for something else be- 
sides An Englishman. In the case quoted it does. It 
stands for an Irishman. He is regarded by many friends 
of Ireland as a loyal Irishman, at that. His real nameg 
é 
ATTENTION 


George Russell. 

Editor’s Note—M. A. K. sends us this interesting 
item from the “American Legion News”: 

New Orleans, La—The entire sixth grade of St. Ann’s 
parochial school memorized “The American’s Creed,” a 
powerful and inspiring appeal to American ideals, during 
American Education Week. It was written by one of the 
Sisters who teaches one of the higher grades, and was 
recited each day during the week. The Creed follows: 

“‘T believe in the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed ; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable, 
established upon these principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to obey its laws; to respect and love 
its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 





N autumn, a winter and half a spring have 
sped their course without my adding a line 


to this book. 


vu 


so I had better bring the 
chronicle up to date in a few 
words. Happily, there is not 
one exciting event to record. 
have lived peacefully, in 
at contentment and har- 
mony. 


Mrs. Horsley has been pure 
gold. The reasons for her 
humility and benevolence, 
where Dollie is concerned, re- 
main’ hidden from my ken, 
and I shall do no good by 
burrowing into them. Per- 
haps things would run less 
smoothly if Dollie herself had 
not been a pearl of simplicity, 
delicacy, reasonableness and 
sweet unselfishness in all her 
dealings with Mrs. Horsley. 
If any friction has arisen I 

ve not once been conscious 

; nor have I had to clarify 
a single misunderstanding. 

By this time, Dollie’s 
French is not much worse 
than my own. For music she 
showed no aptitude, so I soon 
released her from the drudg- 
ery of useless practice. She 
types my letters and keeps 
my accounts, although noth- 
ing will induce her to go and 
cash a cheque at the bank. 
Her cookery is already toler- 
able. Dressmaking she de- 
tests. Over the garden, Miss 
Watts reigns as absolute 
monarch. 

in re-planting my modest 
acre, Dollie has rubbed out 


To-day, Friday, the fifteenth of May, 
1920, is the first anniversary of Dollie’s coming here; 
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tables. 


the line of demarcation between flowers and vege- 
When the tall peas and runner-beans and 


nasturtiums and hollyhocks and giant sunflowers are 


PERSONS IN THE STORY 
MarTIN DacEY—A physician and sur- 
geon, retired from practice, living com- 
fortably in the little English town of 
Sillport. 

Mrs. HorstEy—Martin Dacey’s house- 
keeper. 

Lapy Hitpa Barrow MORE-BANNINGTON 
—A _ silver-haired, handsome lady who 
has inherited Sillport Tower from her 
father, the Earl of Mallowdale. Her 
whole time is given to unconventional 
philanthropy. 

DoLire Watts—An orphan girl, whose 
true surname and early history are un- 
known. 

Rory—A black cat. 


THE STORY 

Martin Dacey, with many misgivings, 
has yielded to the persuasion of Lady 
Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington and has 
given a home to Dollie Watts. At first 
he finds Dollie a trial. She is stiff, awk- 
ward and nervous with everybody save 
Dr. Dacey’s black cat, Rory. A birth- 
day party is given in her honour but 
the girl’s pride is deeply wounded by a 
malicious suggestion that the doctor 
finds her a burden. She runs away, and 
is unjustly suspected of dishonesty. 
When the police bring her back, she 
swallows a white powder from the doc- 
tor’s dispensary, believing it to be poi- 
son but it turns out to be a harmless 
salt. 

These disturbing events open Doctor 
Dacey’s eyes to Dollie’s natural refine- 
ment and he adopts her as his daughter. 


|. in spite of our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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full-grown this summer, we shall have a quarter of a 
mile of shady, winding walks. 


In one place the path 
forks, like a stream flowing 
round an island—an island, in 
this case, full of tarragon, 
mint, sage, parsley, marjoram, 
thyme and I don’t know what 
other sweet herbs. Near the 
outhouses, enclosing a plot of 
land which Tim Farland used 
as a dumping ground for rub- 
bish, the path is four-square, 
like the cloisters of a monas- 
tery, and through the side- 
arches of greenery you see a 
trim little garth, planted with 
potatoes. Rows of early cauli- 
flowers radiate, like the 
spokes of a wheel, from a 
bushy centre crowded with 
last year’s curley kales to- 
wards a neat circumference 
of spinach beet. Before long, 
we are to behold other pat- 
terns traced out in the feath- 
ery tops of carrots and in the 
bold leafage of beet-roots. Al- 
ready we are eating pert lit- 
tle radishes and tiny lettuces 
Sillport 
climate’s bad fame. 

To effect these changes so 
quickly, I have had to help. 
At first the spade-work quick- 
ly tired me, and I was bad- 
tempered; but Miss Watts re- 
spectfully insisted, and now 
I am as enthusiastic as her- 
self. Digging has done me 
a power of good, and [| feel 
ten years younger. 

Dollie’s long and hard 
work in the garden has solved 
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a problem which worried me sorely at the time I, so 
to speak, adopted her. In the peculiar curcumstances, 
how was I to provide her with young girl friends? I 
felt that it would be bad for her to spend all her time 
with a man old enough to be her father and with Mrs. 
Horsley, a woman old enough to be her grandmother, 
but the difficulty has not arisen. The only time I have 
broached the subject to Dollie—it was last October— 
she showed not only distaste but alarm at the prospect 
of girl companions. Perhaps she had enough of them 
during her orphanage days. Her response to my hint 
was to throw herself heart and soul into the work of 
the garden, so that she has no time for outside 
friendships. 

I see hardly anything of Lady Hilda. Dollie 
goes to the Tower every Thursday for tea but I myself 
have been invited there only three times in eight 
months, and her ladyship does not come to this house. 

Practically nothing more has transpired concern- 
ing Dollie’s antecedents. In January, after much 
trouble, I found out a fact or two from a man who is 
secretary at Dollie’s first orphanage—the orphanage 
where they named her “Watts” so many years ago. 
He says that the child was found in the lounge of one 
of the big London hotels. She remembered having 


been brought by train, the same morning, from the 
country by a dark lady in black; also that the lady 
took her to the hotel and told her to amuse herself 
with the illustrated papers. 


It seems that no more 
was seen or heard of the lady in black, and that Dollie 
ould give no clue to the place she had come from. 
rhe police took charge of her, and when all their in- 
quiries failed, they handed her over to some charitable 
ladies who placed her in an orphanage. 

Did the lady in black abduct poor Dollie? Or 
was it that Dollie was the lady’s own child and that 
some street-accident struck the mother down while 
Dollie sat waiting and waiting? I do not know. 
Neither does the secretary. Perhaps nobody ever will. 

XXIX. 

7 AM no believer in telepathy. But what a co- 
incidence! After leaving it unopened for 
nearly three-quarters of a year, I began on 

Friday scribbling in this book. And, at the very 

moment when I was writing the words “there is not 

one exciting event to record,” something wonderful 
was happening only fifty paces from my study win- 
dow. Or, rather, something wonderful was beginning 
to happen. It has taken three days to reach a climax. 

It appears that, on Friday afternoon, Dollie was 
in the garden wearing her oldest clothes. With Tim 
Farland’s help she was prolonging a pergola. Dollie 
does this kind of work both quickly and thoroughly, 
first sorting out the rustic timber for the uprights and 
cross-pieces, then boring holes down through the sub- 
soil into the clay, and finally erecting and bracing the 
pergola in lengths of about four yards at a time. Of 


course she makes herself comically grimy. The rough 
poles tear her overall and sometimes she hits her 
fingers instead of the wire staples with her mallet. 

About four o’clock on Friday afternoon, when 
Dollie’s back was turned, Tim Farland saw two hands 
gripping the top of the wall, on the quiet side of the 
garden—the wall which screens us from Crooked 
Lane. The hands belonged to somebody who was try- 
ing to scale the wall: because, a moment later, Tim 
Farland saw a head and shoulders. The intruder 
stared into our garden for at least a full minute. Then 
he let go and disappeared. 

Tim said nothing. He thought Miss Watts would 
be vexed, seeing that her hands and even her cheeks 
were smudged. Moreover, he concluded that the Paul 
Pry was merely some idle lad of no importance. On 
Saturday, however, the same thing occurred twice. 
Tim began to be angry. 


ESTERDAY, Sunday morning, just after S. 

CI Horsley and Miss Watts had set out for c iP 
—I wish now that I had gone with them—Tim 

Farland, who was leaning on our tradesmen’s gate 
smoking a cigarette, saw a tall, well-dressed man slip 
out of Crooked Lane and follow cautiously in their 
wake, Tim’s first impulse was to give chase: but he 
is a cautious man. He threw away his cigarette and 
came at once to me, with a full report of the affair 
from Friday onwards. At first I was merely angry at 
the stranger’s gross impertinence, and I said to Tim: 

“We will do nothing to-day. It is Sunday, so 
there will be too many people walking in Crooked 
Lane. But to-morrow we will catch him. As soon as 
he puts up his head, you will creep out through the 
side gate and hold him till I come. Not a word to 
Miss Dollie or Mrs. Horsley.” 

On a Sunday, luncheon is our principal meal of 
the day, but I made Dollie quite anxious by i 
hardly anything. The more I pondered Tim’s Hs 
the more I was worried. What if the mysterious 
troubler should be a spy sent by somebody who has 
better rights over Dollie than my own? I tried to 
assure myself that such things do not happen outside 
the covers of Mrs. Horsley’s trashy novels: but im- 
mediately an inward voice exclaimed: “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 

A timely drizzle began damping and chilling the 
air, just as we were drinking our coffee: so Dollie did 
not suggest sitting in the garden. Later on, she read 
to me some passages from books on the Antarctic, 
which interests both of us greatly. At supper I was 
more successful in dissembling my fears, but when 
the child had gone to bed Tim Farland and I went all 
around the garden and I did not retire to rest without 
seeing all our locks and chains, bolts and bars, held 
true. 
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This afternoon—Monday—Tim and I worked out 
our simple plot. I made Dollie desert her beloved 
pergola and stay indoors copying out my paper on 
“Deafness in Cases of Chronic Neuritis.” We took 
care, however, to put out the step-ladders near the 
pergola, as well as a tool-chest and plenty of horti- 
cultural timber. Better still, I took Dollie’s old overall 
and big straw hat off the hook and’ 2rranged them 
on a straw dummy to imitate Dollie herself. sitting 
down to rest. 

We had waited nearly an hour when two hands 
flashed into sight at the top of the wall. They pro- 
truded from the cuffs of a new and clean Donegal 
sports-coat—certainly not the coat of a tramp or a 
gypsy. Instantly the little wicket creaked and Tim 
Farland disappeared. 

I sprinted towards the front gate, so that Tim and 
I should hold our prey on both flanks. But, before 
running out into the road, I glanced back. 


pHAT I saw almost choked me with alarm and 
rage. A man, young and lithe and tall, 
swarmed over the coping, leapt down into our 
garden and swooped like an eagle upon Dollie’s effigy. 

I dashed after him. At the same moment, Tim 
Farland, who had seen the man jump our wall, fol- 
lowed by the same route but unluckily stumbled and 
fell full length among the Windsor beans, the most 
promising of all poor Dollie’s crops. Leaving him to 
struggle up again, I grabbed the stranger’s well-cut 
sleeve and blurted out: 

“Now, sir!” 

He was a young giant who could have knocked 
me spinning and could have leapt back into Crooked 
Lane as easily as he had leapt into our garden. He 
did nothing of the kind. He merely shook off my 
arm and swung himself round to look me squarely 

in the eyes. His own grey eyes were sparkling with 
@ennoyance but I could not find in them the smallest 
trace of fear. Indeed, in spite of my wrath, I was 
immediately conscious that, in spite of the outrageous 
liberty he had taken, this young fellow looked like 
an honest man and a gentleman. 

“Now, sir, now,” I said again very sternly. “What 
are you doing here?” 

He faced me, neither insolent nor penitent, and 
answered, in a strong and pleasant voice. 

“TI came to find Miss Easterwood.” 


The relief was enormous. In my stupidity I for- 
got that “Watts” was a mere makeshift name tacked 
on to poor Dollie when she was already eight years 
old. I-took it for granted that this unabashed young 
stranger had made a huge blunder and that two min- 
utes more would suffice to put him out of my garden 
and out of my life. 

“In Sillport we are still rather old-fashioned,” I 
said ironically. “When gentlemen call upon ladies, it 


is preferred that they should come in by the front gate 
and the front door. I see my wall has torn your 
coat. Allow me to have the pleasure of conducting 
you back into the king’s highway by the more hum- 
drum but less inconvenient route.” 

“TI want to see Miss Easterwood,” he said, dog- 
gedly. 

“It is evident you want to see her very badly,” 
I retorted, pleased with my own sarcasm ‘fud it is 
equally evident that Miss Easterwood r :.: be a very 
charming young person, or you would not risk break- 
ing your neck for a minute’s talk with her on the sly. 
Unfortunately, however, no Miss Easterwood lives 
here.” 

“That’s a lie,” he said bluntly. 


LTHOUGH his words were offensive there was 
¢ | nothing insulting in his tone. I had ceased to 

be angry with him. I felt half amused, half 
sorry. None the less, it seemed high time to end the 
episode, so I said: 

“T have owned this house for twenty years and 
only one young lady has ever lived in it—the lady who 
sometimes wears this hat and this overall. Her 
name is not Easterwood.” 

A sudden light gladdened his puzzled face, and 
the young man cried: 

“You mean Miss Watts! Of course! Last week, 
at the orphanage, they told me she was called Miss 
Watts. Beastly ugly name it is too! No Watts for 
me, thank you. I’ve always thought of her by her 
Christian name, Dollie. Dollie Easterwood... I 
didn’t know the Easterwood till a fortnight ago, but 
there’s the name that suits her! Dollie Easterwood. 
Dollie Easterwood .. .” 

He pronounced the name thrice, seeming for the 
moment to forget my existence. And it was a good 
thing he did. By his tones even more than by his 
words I knew that this wholesome, handsome, hearty 
young stranger could reveal to me the great secret. 

Just then, a snatch of song came dancing on the 
air. It told me that Dollie had finished copying my 
manuscript and that she might at any moment come 
seeking me in the garden. Stepping quickly to the 
side of Tim Farland, who had been standing just out 
of earshot, I said: 

“Get out the car. Follow us along Lugger Lane 
and Broad Street, as far as the market-place. Tell 
Mrs. Horsley I have been called away for an hour. 
And not one word about this . . . this gentleman to 
anybody, especially not to Miss Dollie.” 


XXX, 


HEN I bade my visitor follow me out into the 
© road, he rose in rebellion and said flatly: 
“Not me. Not without seeing Miss Easter- 
wood.” 
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“By what right?” I demanded. “Are you her 
brother, her guardian, or what?” 

Although I spoke sharply, my heart was in my 
mouth. What if this resolute youth had a right to 
take Dollie away? 

His hand moved towards the inner pocket of his 
sports-coat as if to bring forth some paper or parch- 
ment. But he merely took out a cigarette-case, lit a 
cigarette deliberately, and at last replied: 

“Not likely! I’m simply an old friend.” 

“Well,” I said, with as much dignity as could be 
mustered at a moment of so great relief, “you are 
speaking to the young lady’s guardian. Come, sir, out 
with it. What is your business with my adopted 
daughter.” 

“Adopted daughter!” he burst out wrathfully. 
‘That won’t wash. Why I’ve watched her two after- 
noons, working like a navvy and almost in rags. 
Daughter! Adopted daughter! Slave, you mean. By 
Jove, don’t we all know how people like you pretend 
to a give a home to some poor girl from an orphanage, 
just to work her and starve her to the bone?” 

“One moment, young man,” I said. “If my 
adopted daughter chooses to have gardening for a 
hobby and is reasonable enough to do the rougher 
work in old clothes, that’s her own affair. But as for 
a slave... listen! You hear her singing? And as 
for the rags—well, the other young girls of Sillport 
hardly agree with you. Later on, you shall see for 
yourself; always provided that your explanations are 
satisfactory. Now come, don’t be a young ass. Surely 
you can’t expect me to take you into my house like 
an honoured guest until I know why you crawled over 
the wall instead of presenting yourself at the door 
like a—” 

I was on the brink of saying “like a gentleman,” 
out I said “like a civilized being,” instead. The word: 
went home. He became sheepish: and when I gently 
pushed him along the gravel-path he obeyed without 
another grumble. 


E gained the road without being seen from the 
house. As we passed under the shade of the 
old elms in Lugger Lane I stiffened my lip and 

began framing a stern reprimand. But suddenly an 
idea smote me. I stopped dead and asked: 

“Did you ever hear of a boy who called himself 
Lord Nelson, or the Great Mogul ?” 

Not only his grey-blue eyes but all the rest of 
his honest face lit up with delight. “Great Mogul 
. . . Lord Nelson,” he echoed. “Why that was me!” 

A horn sounded. It was the horn of my own car. 
While I was telling Tim Farland that he might go 
back to his gardening, the Great Mogul inspected the 
car with a few rapid and confident glances. I was 
mounting into the driver’s seat when he said “I'll 


‘of an hour with some she-dragon. 


drive if you like,” and I found myself supplanted at 
the wheel. 

“Straight through the town to the old church, then 
up the hill, to the right,” I said. “We are going to see 
the lady who brought Dollie to my house.” 

He winced. Evidently he anticipated a bad quarter 
Until we had 
passed the church and had begun mounting the slope 
to Sillport Tower he remained silent. Then he broke 
out into chuckles. Dimples rollicked over his healthy 
cheeks and at the corners of his cheerful eyes and 
truthful mouth. Not for my ears, but loud enough for 
me to catch the words, he crowed: 

“To think of Dollie remembering the Great 
Mogul.” 

Inside the stately domain of Sillport Tower, Lord 
Nelson dropped his levity. Although the Tudor and 
Jacobean additions are unimportant, the great round 
Tower itself is always impressive, especially when its 


dark stones are seen in contrast with the fresh ereey> 


of spring. Under so grim a fortress there might b 
many a gloomy dungeon; and in its hall a chatelaine 
with the powers of life and death. 
XXXI 

APPILY Lady Hilda was at home. She received 

us in the chilly little ante-chamber where so 

much of her business is done—a room which 
she has deliberately made cheerless so that prolix 
visitors shall not be tempted to waste time. My 
companion had given me his name—Felix Roke—just 
before we rang the clanging bell outside the ponderous 
door: so I was able to make the introductions. 


When I said that our errand concerned Dollie, 
Lady Hilda enveloped Mr. Roke in an anxious and 
searching gaze. I believe that nothing in his general 
appearance offended her; because she immediately 


made us mount the famous staircase of black oak 6) 
lj 


the half-moon-shaped library on the upper floor 
the Tower. All the windows were open: and over 
the whispering of the tree-tops we could hear the 
grumbling of the sea. 

Lady Hilda hates preambles, so I said at once: 
“On Friday and Saturday afternoons, Mr. Roke spent 
his time looking over my garden wall at Dollie. You 
know how devoted Dollie is to her old overall and how 
she makes herself as black as a sweep? Well, Mr. 
Roke came to the conclusion that I had wheedled the 
managers of an orphanage to lend me a galley-slave: 
that Dollie had nothing to wear save rags and that I 
never give her a cake of soap. This afternoon, the 
gardener and I watched for him. He jumped over the 
garden wall. We got him; and here he is. What 
does your ladyship think about it?” 

Lady Hilda’s face kindled with such hot wrath 
that I hastened to extinguish the blaze by adding: 
“His excuse is that he is an old friend of Dollie’s— 
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the boy that used to climb over her wall, the little boy 
called Lord Nelson.” 

“Oh!” gasped Lady Hilda. In the twinkling of 
an eye she became a different creature. A few seconds 
before, she had been on the point of withering Lord 
Nelson with a scorn like the opening of a furnace 
door: but now she looked as if she could have run up 
to him and hugged him. Mr. Roke himself was caught 
in the wheels of her emotions and went whirling round 
with them. First he paled: then he blushed like a 
girl. 

Never before—not even on the day when Dollie 
confessed to swallowing the white powder—had I seen 
Lady Hilda completely lose grip of any emergency, 
however difficult and unexpected. But she soon re- 
gained mastery of herself and of the situation. 


“You have not had tea?” she asked abruptly. And 
she answered her own question by adding instantly: 
“Of course you haven’t. I will have it brought up. 

while it is being made, we will hear the story.” 

The mistress of Sillport Tower never compels her 
servants to climb the stairs merely to take on order. 
She went to an old-fashioned speaking-tube and gave 
her instructions. Then, breaking another of her stern 
habits she avoided her usual hard chair and settled 
herself in one corner of the vast Empire settee. Lord 
Nelson was in the other corner, at least six feet away. 
From an arm chair, near the middle window, I tried to 
restore solemnity by informing Mr. Roke that we 
required him to begin at the beginning and to justify 


his conduct without prevarication. 
ND said: “In the year nineteen-eleven, my father 
and mother were in Ceylon. The pater had es- 
tates out there.. I stayed with a stiff and starchy aunt in 
ig cottage near Saltferry Wells. The servants were 
Tj and grumpy, there were no horses except a lazy old 
nag, no dogs except a nasty, fat snappy little pug, and 
not even a kitchen cat. I was strictly forbidden to mix 
with the boys of the village, so of course I tried to 
chum up with them; but they were such muffs and 
louts that I didn’t try twice. 

“The summer of nineteen-eleven was hot and fine, 
month after month, so I stayed out-of-doors nearly all 
day long. One morning I was loafing along a lane and 
I heard a ball thudding against the other side of a 
moss-grown wall. I climbed up and saw a little girl 
trying to play a new sort of cricket all by herself. 
She had stuck up three stumps at the bottom of a 
gentle slope near the wall. The game was to hurl the 
ball against the wall in such a way that it bounced 
back and scattered the stumps. I couldn’t help calling 
down to the little girl and asking her why she was 
playing a rotten game like that.” 


“Poor little Dollie,” said Lady Hilda. 


ELPED by a few leading questions, Lord Nelson 


“Instead 


31 


of jeering at her, it would have been more to the 
point to show her something better.” 

“I did,” protested Lord Nelson eagerly. “I jumped 
down and made a cricket bat out of a strip of wood 
from the edging of the path and we played for more 
than an hour, till somebody called out from a big 
tumble-down house and she ran away. 


“After that, I climbed over the wall every day. 
We must have played hundreds of games of cricket. 
The slips of wood hadn’t been painted for years and 
they used to snap in two when we hit the ball extra 
hard. That was part of the fun. When it was too 
hot, or there was a shower, or we were tired, I used to 
tell her yarns in a mouldy summer-house. When I look 
back on it, that summer seemed to last for years.” 

At this moment, Glover, the deft and demure 
parlor-maid whom nobody would suspect of the “past” 
from which Lady Hilda rescued her, came in with the 
tea. It was the kind of tea that Dollie always raves 
about. Once when I surprised Lady Hilda having tea 
alone, I found her with nothing more than a bit of 
unbuttered toast and a cup of hot water tinged with a 
weak infusion of dried blossoms from the Tower lime- 
trees: but her teas for young visitors are famous. Over 
and above the expected toast, thin bread-and-butter. 
sandwiches and hot tea-cakes, there are always curious 
boxes of lacquer or alabaster containing strange sweet- 
meats, dried fruits and tiny ratafa biscuits. The Great 
Mogul ate with a great appetite. 

“How old were you?” asked Lady Hilda. 

“I was twelve. Dollie was eight or nine. 
member her birthday was the day before mine. Well, 
I must get on. The end of the holdiays came, and I 
pleased my aunt so much by saying I’d had a splendid 
time that she gave me five pounds and invited me for 
the next year. But they wanted me in Ceylon, be- 
cause of my mother’s health. I went out there. Then 
there was the War. My mother died in ’17 and my 
father later in the same year. I got into the army the 
day I was eighteen and I ought to have gone to Mespot 
but I had rotten luck. The Armistice upset everything. 

“When I came back to England last month, 1 
went down to Saltferry Wells and climbed the old 
wall, even before seeing my aunt. I found the whole 
place changed. It was a seedsman’s trial-ground, with 
I don’t know how many cucumber-frames and hot- 
houses. All the big trees cut down except an old 
apple-bearer. 

“That night I made a clean breast of everything 
to my old aunt. She is very old now, over eighty, 
and she hears badly. All I got out of her was a lament 
over the follies and misfortunes of Sir Godfrey Easter- 
wood. Fortunately my aunt’s companion-housekeeper 
heard us talking: and, next day, while my aunt was 
snoozing after lunch, this Mrs. Cobb told me the story. 
So there you are. Could I have another cup of tea?” 


I re- 
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in the midst of a task but with the air of one taken me ‘hree weeks, but I’ve done it.” 

who has finished the job. “You have been clever,” exclaimed Lady Hilda, in 
Yes,” said Lady Hilda ravenously. “Mrs. Cobb admiration. 

you the story. Go on.” “Less clever than lucky,” he said. “When I in- 
quired round the village so as to get near the date of 
Dollie’s disappearance, I had a wonderful piece of 
luck. The schoolmaster was married on the very day. 
He and his bride travelled up to London for their 
honeymoon in the same train as Dollie. He remem- 
bers the dark lady hailing a hansom cab at the London 
: ve. terminus and how scared Dollie was, amidst the noise 
im bringing so much valuable information, and the crowds. That fixed the date, the seventeenth 

t you can do 1s not to slang me any more for September, 1911. ‘So there you are.’ 
into your garden. Well, all I know is this. 
nble-down place where Dollie lived was called 
Nurdles.’ It was a property of the Easterwoods. 
oked it up. This Sir Godfrey was the eleventh 
In the Boer War he was mentioned three 
lespatches. Worse luck, he met an optimist 
1s going to make everybody’s fortune. He got 
e power of moneylenders and had to go and 
broad. His affairs were in a frightful mess. He 
| some time in Saint Male and died young. Every- 
thought he was a bachelor till one day a dark 
y turned up with a little girl. Dollie, of course. 
llie was Sir Godfrey’s daughter. Dollie’s mother 
died soon after Dollie was born. The dark lady 
called Dollie’s aunt, I believe she was the dead 
ther’s cousin. But there was a bad hitch. Certain 
pers, I think a marriage certificate and so on were 
sing. A distant relation of Sir Godfrey fought the 
ark lady tooth and nail, although all the property was 
ne except ‘The Nurdles’ and a few heirlooms. Mrs. 
b says that the dark lady was very clever, but 
to such volent fits of anger that sometimes she 


Nn E took the tea, not like a man refreshing himself ‘Here’s a chance of practising investigation.’ It’s 


mA 


you know it,” he exclaimed, in genuine sur- 
glanced suspiciously at Lady Hilda and 
en more suspiciously at me. When he became 
that we were not playing him a trick his face 
Once more he chuckled and dimpled. W.th 

k at me, he said: 


“You are wonderful,’ said Lady Hilda. “A lady 
and a little girl drove away from a terminus.in a 
hansom cab one Thursday morning nine years ago in 
London, a city of six million people.” 

“Being a bit of a detective,” he went on, ‘I argued 
the affair out with myself like this. Dollie had no 1@¥? 
gage at all; so-the aunt had probably intended to ta 
her back to ‘The Nurdles’ the same night. They did 
not return: so probably there was an accident. I re- 
membered that the dark lady was very excitable and 
that she had even nursed a mad plan of seeing the 
King: so I thought it would be worth while to approach 
the police and to find out whether, on or about the 
seventeenth of September, 194), a dark lady had made 
a fuss before the vacation judge at the Law Court or 
had tried to enter Buckingham Palace. : 

“Seeing that the only clue I could give was a very 
exact description of Dollie, as she looked in the sum- 
mer of nineteen-eleven, I naturally didn’t expect suc- 
cess. But success came within twenty-four hours. I 
learned that a little girl, who said her Christian name 


clean off her head. All though that Summer— was Dollie but didn’t know her own surname, had 
? : : been found abandoned in the lounge of one of t 


ummer—of nineteen-eleven, Dollie was left with : A Bag . ry 

id care-takers whife the dirk lady ws it’ France, biggest hotels and that after failing to get any li 

hing for the papers. ‘SHe’had swork to ‘pet jus- on the subject they had handed her over to an orphan- 

for Dollie, even if she had to force a way‘into the °8° 

nce of the King himself: ‘‘So there you are,” cried Lady Hilda gaily. “Now, 
you can listen and I will carry on the story.” 


One day, just after. my holiday at Saltferry XXXII 


was over, the dark lady appeared’ suddenly at , ‘ 
Nurdles’ and took Dollie away, without luggage, HE recounted tersely the tale of Dollie’s eight 
that day to this neither Dollie or her aunt years in three orphanages and of her twelve 
een seen or heard of at Saltferry Wells. The ‘ months in Sillport. At the end of the brief 
retak« 3 died. Somebody with or without rights, "ecital_the Great Mogul said: 


or leased ‘The Nurdles’ to a seedsman. So there “So now:l'can go-and yor Dallie, cant £2 
gm “Not so fast,” Lady Hilda answered. “Before 


you meet, there must be a clear understanding. I 

:< 4 : require your promise that, until I give you leave, you 
AGM cid you pick up the lost scent? How did you § wiqi say nothing about her claim to be Sir Godfrey 
k Dollie to Sillport? Easterwood’s daughter. You are young, Mr. Roke, but 
Well,” the Great Mogul answered complacently not too young to catch my meaning. You spoke of a 
“I’m a bit of a detective. When I heard of Dollie’s lost marriage certificate? What if it is never found? 
disappearance, although nine years had passed, I said Better leave Dollie’s parentage a mystery than place 


No, no. There we aren't,” snapped Lady Hilda. 
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a stigma on the poor child. She will not ask you 
awkward questions. It will be enough for her that 
her old playmate has come back.” 

I said: “Lady Hilda is right. Probably Dollie 
remembers the terrible day of her abandonment in the 
hotel. But I have never pressed her. Only once have 
I] asked how she passed from the old house to the 
orphanage. The memory was obviously such a tor- 
ture to her that I turned the subject. But can you ex- 
piain this? Why did she not know her surname?” 

“You must ask me something easier,” said Mr. 
Roke. “I recall one wet day when I asked her name. 
All she could say was ‘My name is Dollie.’ Perhaps 
the dark lady had reasons. Perhaps Dollie had to be 
passed off as a humble relation of the poor old care- 
taker. Perhaps the next heir, who was fighting the 
dark lady in the law courts, would have made a fuss if 
he had known that an Easterwood was living at “The 

dies.’ Perhaps—” 

“Without being a detective,” I said, “I may be 
able to illuminate the whole matter. My solicitors 
can find out who were the parties to the law-suits over 
the Easterwood properties nine years ago, and what 
became of the dark lady.” 

“In any event, this is a great day for Dollie and 
therefore a great day for her friends,” said Lady Hilda. 
“Doctor, do me a favour. Go home and break it to 
Dollie that a friend of her dead childhood has come to 
life again. Tell her who it is. Tell that splendid Mrs. 
Horsley as well. And bring Dollie to dine with me 
at half past seven. With me and—I hope—with Mr. 
Roke. Mr. Roke, I trust you are able and willing to 
join us.” 

“Rather!” cried Lord Nelson. “I suppose a dinner 
jacket will do. I’m at the hotel “The Stars and Comet’ 

d I didn’t bring much kit down with me.” 
® “You are most kind, Lady Hilda,” I objected. 
“But I must press one question. Mr. Roke practically 
admits that he came this afternoon to abduct Dollie. 
I cannot allow him to see Dollie, even for a moment, 
till I know a little more.” 


what you mean. I quite believed that Dollie 
was being treated as a slave. I meant to get her 
away and to put her with some nuns in a convent at 
Dymchester for a week or two while I cleared up her 
claim to whatever is left of the Easterwood estates. I 
went yesterday to see the Reverend Mother about it.” 
“That sounds thoroughly respectable.” agreed 
Lady Hilda. “Now, let me put a question of my own. 
You say that you were keen on tracking Dollie because 
you are a bit of a detective and because you wanted 
to practice your gift of investigation. If Dollie had 
been a boy instead of a girl, would you have been just 
as anxious to find her again?” 


(te NELSON blushed again and said “I see 


Lord Nelson raised his head to meet the challenge 
and replied: “The year before I met Dollie, I had a 
boy friend, in the wet summer of nineteen-ten. Last 
month I tried to find him; but all that’s left of him is 
buried in France.” 

“You have answered me frankly,” said Lady 
Hilda, in a tone gentler than any I ever heard her use 
before. “If I press you with one more question, it is 
not out of idle curiosity. Tell me this: If Dollie had 
been an ugly little girl with carroty hair and cross eyes 
would you still have taken all this trouble to find her.” 

He wrinkled his forehead and puckered up his 
mouth for two or three seconds. Then he answered 
bluntly: 

“No. I shouldn't.” 

There was a silence. 
ing gloomily: 

“T suppose the dinner’s off, now I’ve said that.” 

“No,” said Lady Hilda warmly. “The dinner is 
on. But it would have been off if you hadn’t given me 
that honest answer.” 


He broke it at last by add- 
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When gentle morning comes to waken earth, 
She pauses, as a mother bending o’er 

Her child, to gaze upon its sweet repose 
And press a silent kiss upon its brow. 

Then drawing back the misty curtains of 

The night, that day may enter in, she calls 
The earth to see the wonders of the dawn 


And hear the early birds’ ecstatic songs. 

She calls, but earth indifferently stirs, 

A sleepy child who still would cling to dreams 
Of fairyland until bright day with more 
Persuasive summons rouses it and then 

The tousled youngster scrambles out of bed, 
Soon wide awake, and vents its lusty might, 

Its restless youth an denergetic vim 

In bustling noise and tumult we call life. 





The Appeal of 


The articles in this section, while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred 
Passion, wiN be helpful to all. They will serve as a 

lide to lead us to the Cross, there to learn the 


neasure of Christ’s love for us and to gather strength 


JESUS CONDEMNED BY PILATE 
“Pilate being willing to satisfy the people delivered up Jesus to be crucified’’.--Mark XV. 


After Jesus had been scourged and crowned with 
thorns, Pilate, in the hope of liberating Him, presented 
Him to the people, saying: “Behold, I bring Him forth 
that you may know that I find no cause in Him”; and 
pointing to Jesus, he said: “Ecce Homo! Behold the 
Man!” But they cried out: “Away with Him! Crucify 
Him!” “But why shall I crucify Him?” persisted Pilate. 
What evil hath He done?” The Jews answered: “We 
have a law and according to the law He ought to die, 
He made Himself the Son of God.” When, 
Pilate, therefore, had heard this saying, he feared the 
And as he was sitting in the place of judgment, 
wife sent to him, saying: “Have nothing to do with 
just Man, for I have suffered many things this 


because 


more. 
his 


this 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus) 


CONSIDER THE INJUSTICE COMMITTED 
4GAINST JESUS: Jesus, according to Pilate’s own 
declaration, is innocent, yet He is condemned by that 
Governor to the ignominious death 
on the cross, condemned solely to 
satisfy the people, yea, rather, con- 
demned to save Pilate trouble. From 
the very first, when Jesus was 
brought before him, Pilate, who 
should have examined and decided 
the case, sought to evade it, in order 
to escape trouble. His first subter- 
fuge was to transfer the case to King 
Herod; and when that prince refused 
to take action, Pilate, as a second re- 
source, appealed direct to the people, 
over the heads of the leaders, the 
Priests, the Scribes, and the Phari- 
According to annual custom 
on the feast of the Passover, he 
proposed to set at liberty some pris- 
oner, whomsover the populace would 
choose, restricting their choice, however, on this occa- 
sion, to two: to Jesus or Barabbas—a notorious crim- 
inal and outlaw. When, to Pilate’s disappointment, 
the people chose Barabbas and clamored for Jesus’ 
death, he yielded and set Barabbas at liberty, but still 
hesitated about condemning Jesus. He sought to com- 
promise and appease the mob by inflicting some lesser 
punishment than death, and so condemned Jesus to be 


sees. 


Jesus Crucified 


against our own sinfulness. We ask all our readers 
to join the Archconfraternity. Its obligations are 
few and easy. Address THE SIGN for application 


blanks. Leaflets on the Passion supplied free. 


day in a dream because of Him.” From _ henceforth 
Pilate sought to release Jesus. But the Jews cried out, 
saying: “If thou release this Man, thou art not Caesar’s 
friend, for whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh 
against Caesar.” Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, 
but that rather a tumult was made, taking water, washed 
his hands before the people, saying: “I am innocent of 
the blood of this just Man; look you to it.” But they 
cried out: “His blood be upon us and upon our children!” 
Then, being willing to satisfy the people, Pilate dec 
to yield. He brought Jesus forth and sat down in 


judgment-seat, and, passing sentence, delivered up Jesus 


JESUS COMDEMNED BY PILATE 
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to be crucified. 


scourged. “I will chastise. Him and let Him go,” he 
said. And after the scourging, he presented Jesus to 
the people, saying: “Behold, I bring Him forth that 
you may know that I find no cause in Him.” But they 
all exclaimed: “Away with Him! Crucify Him! If 
thou release this Man, thou are not Caesar’s friend, 
for whomsoever maketh himself a 
king, speaketh against Caesar.” Fa- 
tal threat! Pilate is too cowardly to 
withstand the opposition of the Jews, 
or rather, too selfish to sacrifice him- 
self for the sake of truth and justice. 
When thus threatened with an 
peal to the Emperor, he yields §) 
condemns Jesus to be crucified. In 
other words, Pilate prefers his own 
selfish interests to the life of Jesus 
Christ. He stifles conscience, neg- 
lects duty, grievously violates jus- 
tice in order to escape trouble. 
Jesus, then, is the Victim of man’s 
selfish interests. 


Now represent this scene as actu- 
ally happening before your eyes. 
See Pilate seated on the judgment- 
seat and Jesus bound like a criminal standing before 
him, while the mob are crying: “Away with Him! 
Crucify Him!” Observe Pilate’s hesitation and the 
struggle of conscience. Then listen to the fatal sen- 
tence of condemnation, and pour out your heart to 
Jesus. “Oh, my Jesus, I protest against this injustice, 
and I sympathize with Thee in this sorrow. I pro- 
claim Thee Christ, the Son of the Living God—inno- 
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cent of crime, free from all sin, infinite in purity and 
holiness. I adore Thee. I worship Thee. O Jesus, 
how outrageous that cruel sentence against Thee! 
How base and shameful the motive prompting it! How 
awiul the thought—God judged and condemned by 
His own creature! God a victim of human selfish- 
ness! What a supreme moment was that for Pilate! 

The selfishness of Pilate consisted in his placing 
his own personal and immediate interests above the 
c'aims of right and Justice. He knew that Jesus was 
innocent. The evidence presented, the majestic at- 
titude of the Divine Prisoner, the warnings of his wife, 
his own conscience—all were more than sufficient to 
prove what Pilate himself knew, that it was through 
envy that the leaders of Jews had brought our Lord 
to trial. 

Every day throughout the world millions of Chris- 
tians condemn the unjust judge when they repeat the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed, “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” Yet he alone is not to be condemned! He 
. the type of those, and many Catholics there are 
among them, who for position, for money, for honor, 
for personal ends, unhesitatingly play traitor to their 
own consciences, and trample on the claims of God in 
their miserable self-seeking. 

How often, O Jesus, have not I, against the clear 
dictates of my conscience and in spite of Thy enlight- 
ening grace, acted directly against Thy known will and 
commandments! I myself am on the same level with 
Pilate. Like him, I have known what is right and I 
have failed in courage to do the right. 

How privileged he was to have it in his power pub- 
licly to take Thy part, to defend Thy honor, and to 
sacrifice himself for Thy sake! Ah, if Pilate had only 
remained firm and true to conscience and followed 
his better instincts, what a glorious place would he 
now fill in Thy kingdom! Ah, what a dreadful hour 
for him when, in turn, he stood, dear Lord, before Thy 
j ent-seat in the presence of Thy heavenly Court 
tonear his eternal sentence!” (Continue in such acts 
as long as you experience fervor.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement.) 


CONSIDER THE MYSTERY INVOLVED IN 
THIS PART OF CHRIST’S PASSION: There is. a 
hidden mystical meaning in every part of Christ’s 
Passion. Jesus was the Victim for human sin and, as 
such, was required to suffer in His Person the outrages 


which sin offers to the Almighty Creator. Now, sin 
is an act of injustice against God, by which man, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the voice of conscience and- stifling 
the nobler instincts of truth and justice, deliberately 
prefers his own selfish interests to those of His Cre- 
ator. This is the real essential evil of mortal sin. 
It is a flagrant violation of God’s rights, a condemna- 
tion of Jesus Christ to death for the sake of some sel- 
fish interest, ‘““Crucifying again the Son of God and 
making Him a mockery.” (Heb. VI). Indeed, every 
sin, even venal sin, is an act of injustice against God, 
a preferring of some selfish interest to Jesus Christ. 
The desire of pleasure and riches and honors; the 
fear of blame and criticism; the dread of suffering 
and inconvenience, trouble and humiliation—some such 
motive is at the root of every sin. Behold, then, the 
mystical meaning of this part of Christ’s Passion, why 
He was required to be the Victim of man’s selfishness. 

“Ah, My Jesus, now I understand why Thou didst 
submit to this outrageous treatment from Pilate. Alas! 
how often, since that first Good Friday, have men con- 
demned Thee to be crucified! How many souls, like 
Pilate, were for a while well disposed towards Thee, 
ready to follow conscience and fulfil duty, until selfish 
interests had to be sacrificed for Thy sake, when they 
began to waver and finally preferred self to Thee! 
Alas! dear Lord, how often have not I acted thus! Not 
once, like Pilate, but repeatedly I have had the op- 
portunity and privilege of defending Thy honor, of 
confessing Thee before men, and of sacrificing my 
own interests for Thy sake, but I turned coward.: I 
knew, far better than Pilate, Thy innocence, Thy holi- 
ness, and Thy claim to my love and loyalty. My con- 
science reproached me. I was fully aware of the in- 
justice of my conduct towards Thee, yet deliberately I 
neglected duty and preferred my own interests to Thee. 
Ah, good Jesus, forgive me for I repent and detest 
my wicked life. Oh, condemn me not, as I deserve, 
when I, in turn, stand at Thy judgment-seat, but show 
mercy to me in that dreadful hour. I now realize, 
with all my heart, to prefer Thee before all things in 
this world and to die rather than deliberately sin 
again.” (Continue in such acts as long as you feel 
devotion.) 


FRUIT OF MEDITATION: To be true to con- 
science and faithful to duty at any cost or sacrifice. 


EJACULATION: My Jesus, crucified by my sins, 
have mercy on me and help me to conquer my self- 





With the 


Junior Readers 


It Is Good To Be Here 


By Margaret Louise Cunningham 


When I stand on the bright heights of Thabor 
With Thy Beauty encircling me round, 

When I bask in the flame of life’s glory 

And my soul in Thy presence is bound 

As a satellite willing and eager. 

To follow Thee far off and near, 

How easy, dear Lord, for my glad lips 

To sing, “It is good to be here.” 


And yet when I stand high on Calvary 

And shudder in lonely despair, 

When I sob forth a grim aching heart-cry 
In search for sweet solace not there 

I ask Thee dear Master for courage 
Beneath the dull spectre of fear, 

And let me, though frightened, still whisper 
In love, “It is good to be here.” 


Our Mecca 


LTHOUGH we call the Mahommendans infidels 
they have a religion which they make part of 
their daily lives in a manner that should edify 

many Christians. Even in the busiest and noisiest 
sections of their cities every day they are accustomed 
to the call to prayer announced from lofty minarets. 
Five times a day the faithful Mahommedan turns to- 
ward Mecca and prays. 

We are hereby reminded of our Angelus, a devo- 
tion likewise calculated to interrupt our thoughts when 
they have been too long turned away from God and 
centred upon worldly and selfish things. Too many 
Christians confine their devotions and thought of God 
to Sundays contrary to what the poet Longfellow 
beautifully recommends: 


Then take the Sunday with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 


Many others limit their communication with God 
to a few hasty morning prayers while God waits all 
day long in vain for them to turn and address Him 
with an affectionate word. The Angelus, recited 
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of 
The Sign 


faithfully morning, noon and evening, saves us from 
prolonged forgetfulness of God. Pausing and ad- 
dressing ourselves to our Lord in the nearest taber- 
nacle we express our gratitude for what He accom. 
plished in our behalf in His Incarnation, Passion and 
Death, and Resurrection. 

We gain the indulgence of the Angelus even if 
we are not within sound of the Angelus Bell. 


Greater Love Than This & 


AST winter, far up in Alaska, a United States 
ya marshall was taking an Indian accused of mur- 
der from Fort Gibbons to Fairbanks. Their 
journey was long and led through lonely wastes and 
in the midst of it the marshall was taken ill with 
appendicitis. The Indian could have made an easy 
escape, leaving his captor to die. But he placed the 
officer on their sled and mushed over 100 miles to a 
hospital in time for an operation to be performed. 
We like to believe that this aborigine found 
mercy with his judges and even that one so faithful to 
another in danger was found innocent of the grave 


charge that lay against him. 
Love Vs. Fer © 


ANY tender-hearted people are in favor of abol- 
ishing the death penalty for criminals guilty of 
even deliberate murder. When they hear it 
claimed that the death penalty is a warning to others 
and that it deters them from crime they answer that 
this is not true and give as a proof from history the 
fact that the greatest amount of pocket-picking in the 
day of Elizabethan England was done at the public 
execution of pickpockets. 

Many a hardened criminal, utterly indifferent to 
the threats of the law, has been converted by an appeal 
to his better nature. And so in our own relations to 
God, if we really desire to carry out our duties or if 
we set about breaking up bad habits, we shall find 
greater ease and greater assurance of success in striv- 
ing gladly from the motive of love than in sullenly 
yielding to threats and tears. 
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Silent Lies 


e RESIDENT HARDING told a very human story 
s recently that holds a moral for all of us, re- 
marks the N. Y. Evening Mail. When a boy, 

ng his uncle, he was ore day sent to bring the 
home. On his way he picked up a stone, and 
boyish impulse } 


threw it among a flock 
truck a particularly fine gan 


TD 


lled him. ‘The future Pre 


ned on that bird. He had a | 

y for it. His death was 

e act committed by the future 

Nobody but himself knew why 

ling did not relish the next turkey d 

ice, he has neve 

bé ble to eat turkey without thinking of that gob- 
s unmerited end to which he was a 
lice. 


, the stress and hustle of life sir 
silent ac- 


We can conceive no greater harm than a whipping 
wing the prompt confession of this fault. And all 
rouble would have ended there. Instead life-long 
ret and confusion followed the silent lie. Fortu- 
nately only the death of a turkey gobbler was in- 
olved in this incident and irom it the President 
ed a lesson for his whole life. 
To deceive others is a lie. We may deceive 
le by our silence. To stand by and allow an- 
ther to be suspected for cur fault is a common 
ample. 
Besides being sinful and sometimes unjust tc 
thers, lying never pays. You may succeed in con- 
MM your guilt but you cannot escare the confusion 
opeur conscience. Be ready for those occasions when 
the truth will be required of you. Summon enough 
ourage to tell it out and be rewarded with the peace 
' a good conscience afterward, especially when the 
name of another is concerned. Generally an 
t confession disarms criticism, causes edification 
secures a remission of the punishment we may 
deserved. 


Daylight Saving 

“y SERIOUS argument against following daylight- 
7 saving time comes from parents. They complain 
of the difficulty of getting children to bed before 
dark. It is true that permanent harm would result 
from shortening the sleep of the rising generation. 
Our junior readers, we like to believe, practise prompt 
obedience and comply without questioning the direc- 
tions of their parents. Still, we would warn them 
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hat it is necessary to be in bed before dark at this 


sr to secure enough refreshing sleep. 
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These May Help You 


LEVIATHAN — An enormous aquatic animal. 

largest ocean steamer, aptly so named, is fitted 
-arpets and rugs which, one yard wide, would 
rom the Battery to Yonkers. 


axe bound round 
the lictor before 


FASCISTI—From fasces, an 

bund] and borne by 
n magistrates as a sign of authority. Premier 
is the head of the Fascisti in Italy. 
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Activities in Yungshunfu 


: ROM Yuanshunfu comes the 
jail following . interesting letter 

written by Father Raphael 
Vance, C. P. It will be a matter of 
surprise to many of our 
readers to learn of the efforts made 
by Father Raphael and. his compan- 
ion in the mis- 
sion, Father 
Agatho Purtill, 
C.P., to become 
all things to all 
men “that they 
may gain some.” 
Father Raphael 
writes: 

To tell all 
that has_ hap- 
pened since my 
to Yungshunfu, would re- 
quire a good size volume, so I will 
briefly our mission activities 
and a few of the more important 
events of the past two months. 


agreeable 





FR. RAPHAEL 
coming 


relate 


Father Agatho and myself have 
charge of the entire Yungshunfu dis- 
trict which is one third of the whole 
territory of the Passionists in China. 
\t present we have thirteen flourish- 
ing stations opened and with the ar- 
rival of more missionaries from 
America can open three times that 
In Yungshunfu we have a 
school of doctrine for men and wo- 
and a catechist school where 
nine young men are preparing them- 
selves by the daily studying, writing, 
and preaching of their compositions, 
for work in the outlying mission sta- 
tions. These future catechists are put 
through a strict novitiate, and accord- 
ing to their good behavior and abil- 
ity to teach and preach Catholic doc- 
trine are they chosen for the more 
important missions. 


many. 


men 


It might not be without interest 
to tell how these catechists are 
trained for their future work. Every 
morning they rise at 5:30. After 
Mass and Communion they have 
breakfast. Then they are assigned 
the task of the day. Every morning 
they assemble to hear from the priest 
what the subject of doctrine will be 
for that day. Then they go to a 
large room, called the catechist room 
where they study the assigned sub- 
ject. After writing this out (their 
composition must contain at least a 
thousand characters) the composi- 
tions are handed to the priest who 
examines them and then passes them 
on for further criticism to an old 
experienced catechist. These are 
returned the following day to the 
catechists. Only after their papers 
are corrected and approved may the 
catechist preach then. 

Every evening at 8:00 o’clock we 
have the public preaching of Catholic 
doctrine in our school. This is well 
attended with an average of fifty 
pagans not to mention our own Chris- 
tians. Every evening three catechists 
must preach. All the catechists must 
prepare for this duty since no one 
knows who is to preach till the peo- 
ple having assembled, the names of 
the preachers are taken from a box. 


After a three years course the cate- 
chists are sent out to take up their 
official work at a mission station. 
Much of the success of a mission de- 
pends on the catechist. If he is well 
trained in his duty and has a right 
appreciation of his great office, he 
can indeed be a wonderful help to 
the missionary. Unless there is a 
zealous catechist at the stations, the 
Christians will soon become lax dur- 
ing the absence of the priest. On the 
other hand a faithful catechist will 


see that the Christians gather daily 
for prayers and will see to the in- 
struction of the children and cate- 
chumens, so that when the mission- 
ary visits the place he is able to bap- 
tise those wishing to enter the 
Church. 


In Yungshunfu we have a tie» 


ary that is open five hours daily ™fnis 
is superintended by a bright young 
Chinaman who has studied medicine. 
Two or three hundred patients are 
attended every day. Many of these 
being cured return home telling all 
they meet of the wonderful cures at 
the Yungshunfu Tien-Chu-Tong 
(Catholic Church). This dispensary 
was started by Father Agatho shortly 
after his arrival here. He is still the 
head doctor. On serious cases he is 
always consulted. Father Agatho 
has great fame not only in Yung- 
shunfu but through all this district 
as a wonderful physician. When he 
first came to this mission he was im- 
mediately besieged by the sick Chi- 
nese for foreign medicine. No \- 
ing much of this he tried the Ui- 
cine of Heaven by applying the relics 
of St. Paul of the Cross and St. 
Gabriel. These blessings wrought 
many cures. Many pagans on being 
cured asked to be admitted into the 
Church. Among these conversions 
three are noteworthy. The complete 
cure of Bonzes (Chinese priestesses) 
of serious ailments brought about 
their entrance to the Church, which 
for them meant many difficulties and 
persecutions. 

What is now drawing the crowds 
to our dispensary is the “Yungshunfu 
Electric Treatment.” This electric 
machine was given Father Agatho by 
a friend in America. At first it was 
thought to be of little use but it has 
turned out otherwise. The Mandarin. 
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when ill, had himself carried to our 
mission to receive the treatment. It 
cured this great one, and ihen the 
lower Officials came one by one to be 
treated, some of these taking their 
own sickness in order to und out 
what an electric treatment was like. 
There are now very few in Yung- 
shunfu who have not either received 
the treatment or why have not seen 
the “wonderful cur,ag machine.” 

Yungshunfu alsu has a public read- 
ing room. .This room acts as a wait- 
ing place for the sick who wish to 
see the doctor. While waiting their 
turn to go into his office they can 
spend their time in reading the many 
books on Catholic Doctrine that are 
spread ouc on a large table. This 
reading room in conjunction with the 

sacy is doing untold good for 
th®foor afflicted Chinese. 

Now I must say a word for our 
missiun school. It has the approval 
of tae Government, and is giving a 
course im many ways superior to 
otuer schools of its kind. I am mod- 
erator of this school and also profes- 
sor of English and singing. The 
boys are now able to sing the hymns 
for Benediction, the Ave Maris Stella, 
the Ave Maria, and a few others. 

Besides teaching in our own school, 
we have the position of professor of 
English at the government high 
school of this city. We have three 
classes every morning, forty minute 
periods, with about seventy-five pu- 
pils. It may surprise some that we 
0 undertaken this work as it 
seens to have no immediate connec- 
tion with our mission work. This 
work was taken up for several rea- 
sons. First, it was to show the 
Chinese in these parts that we are 
here for their benefit and not to steal 
their property as is the common belief 
of these people when they first see 
a foreigner living in their midst. Sec- 
ondly, it was undertaken in order to 
get acquainted with the students, 
many of whom are from the upper 
classes, for we realized that the boy 
of to-day will be the man of to-mor- 
tow. To get to know these boys and 
win their confidence will mean much 
for the Church. Even now we are 
witnessing the results of our teach- 
ing English. Every night at the pub- 
lic preaching of Catholic Doctrine 
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many of the professors and students 
from the high school are present. So 
that our teaching is already bearing 
fruit. 

When the high school was opened 
there had to be. of course. a dinner 
or rather a banquet. All of the big 
officials were invited. Father Agatho 
and myself being honored members 
of the faculty had to be there 


On arriving at the place of enter- 
tainment our visiting cards were sent 
in, and on the word chin (welcome) 
being shouted out, 
courtyard on our mules. 


we entered the 
Ordinarily 
the Chinese when going to the Man- 
darin’s banquets are carried tin a 
sedan-chair. Then the Mandarin 
came forward to greet us. While we 
were making the customary bows, 
and were receiving all sorts of rever- 
ences from the servants and assem- 
bled guests, our mules entered into 
the spirit of the occasion, one of them 
almost killing a court official with a 
fancy lifterino. 
sured that no injury 
done, we proceeded to the Mandarin’s. 


When we were as- 


serious was 

Tea was then brought; our host 
took the cup and placed it on the 
seat of honor on the sofa. Lifting 
the lid slightly, he entreated us to be 
seated. Of course we were supposed 
to refuse to take so conspicuous a 
position, so we removed our cup of 
tea and took a more humble seat. 
The next act on the programme is 
the arrival of the “dien-sin” or light 
refreshments. These consisted of 
water lily flowers in syrup and sugar- 
cake. The host has to personally ex- 
hort each guest one by one to eat. 
This is the fashion: the host coming 
to each one takes a hand full of cakes 
and then gives you a spoon full of 
syrup, and places these before the 
guests, on the table, because there 
are no plates used at these banquets. 
In fact the Chinese never use a plate 
For their daily meals they use a sort 
of soup bowl. The Mandarin having 
finished this part of the ceremony, 
one of the guests did the same for 
him. After the light refreshments 
were over,#we were all escorted to 
the banquet hall. This was a large 
room, that had several round tables 
all prepared for the feast. Twelve 
could sit at each table. Father Agatho 
and myself had our places at the 
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table of honor where the Mandarin 
presided. We had no choice of what 
seat we were to take for each one’s 
place was designated by a red card 
bearing the guest’s name. Father 
Agatho was to the Mandarin’s right 
and I was on his left. Each one is 
then supplied with a pair of chop- 
sticks, a small cup of Chinese wine 
and a small meta! 
watermelon seeds, 
sunflower seeds and peanuts. Then 
the host taking the initiative, the eat- 
ing begins. The servant then brought 
in the first dish, and placed it in the 
center of the table. The Mandarin 
then lifted his wine cup and each 
guest did the same, first bowing the 
head toward his illustrious host. 
Most of the guests do not drink any 
of the wine, for as Father Agatho re 
marked to me in English, that no one 
present understood, “that alcohol has 
a Dempsonian punch behind it.” Then 
the Mandarin lifted his chop-sticks in 
the right hand, and took a porcelain 
spoen with the left hand, giving the 
signal for all the guests to do the 
Simultaneously we all reached 
in the dish. 
supposed to take your morsel with 


(pure alcohol!, 


dish containing 


Same. 


for the food You are 


the chop-sticks and with the spoon 
To be 
invited to a Chinese banquet before 
you are able to use the chop-sticks is 
an embarrassing thing. We are adepts 
in the use of these peculiar utensils, 
though not as dexterous as our cook 
who uses them to handle boiled eggs 

As a rule you never take a second 
helping to any of the dishes of a 
banquet, unless you are pressed to do 
so by the host. This rule is 
agreeable to foreigners simply be- 
cause of the way Chinese food is pre- 
pared and secondly owing to the 
many The affair we at- 
tended had only thirty-seven courses. 
We had pork in only twenty different 
About the middle of the meal 
and at the close of it, each guest was 
offered a steaming hot towel, which 
was used to wipe his*hands and face. 
After this last ceremony at a given 
signal all rise, and take their depart- 
ure, the Mandarin going first. His 
Excellency then accompanied us to 
the main entrance of the “Yamen” all 
the while ovetwhelming us with ex- 
cuses for the poorness of the repast 


you must catch the drippings. 


very 


courses. 


ways! 





Father Timothy’s First Fruits 


E continue in this issue the in- 
(TD teresting letter which Father 

Timothy sent us dated Holy 
this year. We congratu- 
late him, and we are sure that all the 
readers of The Sign join in our con- 
first fruits, and 
significant 
they are, of his 
apostolate in 
China, May 
they increase a 
hundredfold! 
Father Timothy 
writes: 

An incident 
here comes to 
mind that hap- 
pened this past 

I have already told you of 
the man that had caused the trouble 
over my taking in the baby left at 
our door last August. Well, that 
same fellow has never ceased to make 
as much trouble as possible for the 
Mission and our poor Christians. In 
the battle of finger-nails, hair-pulling 
and tongue lashing, the Church was 
mentioned in a rather disrespectful 
fashion. When the news of the af- 
fair was brought to my attention, I 
made an immediate investigation as 
to the facts. That night I was quietly 
reading after the labors of a rather 
strenuous day when I was startled 
by an extraordinary burst of fire- 
crackers. (They have to be extraor- 
dinarily loud to be noticed in China.) 
It seems as if they had been set on 
the Mission property. 


Saturday 


gratulations, on the 
very 


FR. Timuirii 


I went out to investigate, and, sure 
enough, they were right outside the 
little court that separate my house 
from the Catechumenate. One of the 
Christians explained that the wife of 
the man who had caused all the trou- 
ble had sent an emissary to apologize 
and that the apology took the form 
of firecrackers which the woman had 
procured to be set off in front of my 
door. Another one of the countless 
uses of firecrackers in China. If they 
don’t have firecrackers in Heaven, 
the Chinese who get there are surely 
going to be lonesome and something 
will be wanting to their complete hap- 
piness. 


To-day is Holy Saturday. It is a 
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day that I shall never forget. It is 
the happiest day of my life, for this 
day I have baptised ten adults. They 
are the first class of catechumens who 
have been garnered in this far corner 
of Christ’s vineyard by my own 
hands and through my own labor. I 
have had many a handicap, many a 
temptation, many an 
discouragement came to 
China. Today I have been abundant- 
ly repaid for it all. May God give 
me strength and courage to keep on 
in this work I know, is His 
very own! 


hour of deep 
since I 


which, 


I started the day very early with 
some confessions. Then the Chris- 
tians assembled for morning prayers. 
Then came the reading of the Pro- 
phecies, followed by the baptism of 
the ten adults. Immediately after- 
wards I preached a sermon on bap- 
tism and the Eucharist, as they were 
to receive their First Communion at 
the Mass. 

In the touched on the 
question that seems to intrigue etern- 
ally the Chinese imagination—The 
price of things. I applied that to the 
Sacrament of Baptism and showed 
them that the price of it was the 
very last drop of Christ’s most pre- 
cious blood, poured out for them on 
the Cross some two thousand years 
since. After the sermon came the 
litany of the saints then the Mass at 
which twenty-three or four received 
the Bread of Life, ten of them for the 
first time. Then of course after their 


sermon I 


thanksgiving they came to thank me 
and beg my blessing. Then, to be 
sure, firecrackers and then some more 
firecrackers. This afternoon I was 
to have a picture taken with them 
but we had to put it off until the 
morrow. In the afternoon a few con. 
fessions, many visits from the Chris. 
tians to ask for beads, medals (the 
bigger the better) and crucifixes and 
pictures of their patron saints. 

Thus it is is that I have felt en- 
titled to a little relaxation this after: 
noon. It has been a really strenuous 
three weeks. But the end crowns 
the work and it is worth all the ef- 
fort we can bring to it, to usher ten 
more souls into the fold of the Cruci- 
fied. 

I think we can call these Christians 
real Passionists, for the one gyi 
that I have consistently used MA/ery 
sermon or instruction has been our 
Savior’s most sacred passion. May 
the merits of that life-giving passion, 
keep them always the fervent and 
sincere Christians they are this night. 
That is the burden of my prayer and 
was the intention of my Mass this 
morning. 

Night prayers are over and I have 
just been interrupted by a delegation 
of some twenty men. They thought 
I would be leaving at the early part 
of next week and came to beg me to 
stay with them. They now are going 
to get up a letter to his Lordship the 
Bishop, petitioning His Lordship to 
assign me to Kieniang permanently. 
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| really hadn’t realized I was so 
popular. However, I am not so stupid 
as not to realize, it is Yie Sen Fu, the 
minister of God, or rather let us be 
more to the point and say, it is a. min- 
ister of God they wish and not Father 
Timothy any more than any other in- 
dividual priest, for as I explained to 
them, we are all the same and must 
go whithersoever obedience calls us, 
the work of Him Who 


and essentially the 


each to do 

sends wus, each 

samic as to equipment and spirit. 
fomorrow, Easter, shall be a quiet 


We shall 


Mass and general communion of all 


a happy day. have 
the Christians, a joy beyond descrip- 
to a lone missioner, to see cach 
very single member of the flock 
receiving the Bread of Life—the Di 


shepherd Himself. So you see 
ep: some joys in having a small 
flock. My sermon tomorrow shall be 

he resurrection of Our Divine 
as a proof of His Divinity and 
His 
irgument for embracing Christian- 
and keeping its 


ie verite of doctrine, hence 
precepts, if we 
iid enter into life everlasting. 
word of most sincere 
staff 
am 


nd now a 
and readers of 
that 
have been supporting me with 


thanks to the 


Sign. I sure many of 
prayers as well as helping our 
When 
demands 


ion here with their alms. 
ink of 
le on the generosity of our Amer- 

Catholics, I hardly 


rage to ask their aid for my poor 


My n. But I know that there 
wi@.ot be wanting some one who 
will aid in carrying to 


this holy and great 
to you is far-off Kieniang. 


the numberless 


have the 


completion 


work in what 





REMEMBER THEM 

In honor of our new mis- 
sionaries we have gotten up a 
beautiful souvenir of their 
departure for China. It has 
their pictures together with 
a prayer for their safety and 
success. These souvenirs will 
be gladly sent free in any 
quantity to those who apply 
for them. 
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So This Is Yuanchow 


N this issue Father Kevin Mur- 
ray, C.P., finishes the story of 
his trip from Seattle to China 
and gives us a few sidelights on his 
present mission. 
cultivated 


He evidently has a 
for the 
look 


pectantly as our- 


eye unusual and 


our readers will forward as ex- 
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lestination in S| 
bie” fae Gein 

disposal to de 
jovous welcome 


Passi 
ass 


vearningly awaited 1s 


our Brother 


for sore eves to sé 


companion of twelve years, our 


Father Raphael. Father Raphael had 
decided to give us a rousing reception 


and [| 


ceeded 


can assure you that he suc 


The Chinese love whatever tends 
to display, especiall 

parades and noise 
Raphael had arranged 
that 


thoroughly satisfied. He 


wise both these 
a bodyguard to escort 
pier through the 


city to ssion 
Compound. This guard consisted of a 
corps of soldiers all fully armed and 
all the Catholic Chinese of the city 
As we passed through the lines each 
Chinese 


When 


nre- 


soldier saluted us and the 


set up three rousing cheers 


ready to march thousands of 
crackers were set off. In a short time 
we came within view of our Church 
and Mission House. Suspended across 
the narrow street there hung a large 
banner the 


National céfors of 


displaying word 
“Welcome.” The 


China and America formed a setting 


single 


for the Papal colors_over the large 
gateway. 

At last we were in our new “Home 
Sweet Home” in China. Each one of 
the Catholic natives immediately pre- 


sented themselves before us for our 
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blessing. We then entered the church 
to sing a solemn “Te 
thanksgiving for our 
over thousands 
and water. 


Deum” in 
safe journey 
of miles of land 
We had every reason to 
be deeply grateful to Almighty God. 
I could not help thinking of how dif- 
ferent the 


missionaries 


were those 
formed the 
the un- 
We 


sincerely 


journeys of 
heroic who 


pioneer advance into then 
were, in- 
thankful 


care of us 


known land of China. 


deed, happy and 


for God's >ver abiding 
throughout our journey. 


The days have sped by since that 


happy moment. Months have elapsed. 
] 


luring which I again set out on a 
thrillin 
This 


Mission. where 


journey, perhaps more 


g than 
¢ 
t 


my trip from America. ime | 


avelled to 1 with 
the help of God | 


resolu 
Crucified Saviour 


and fear seemed to possess 


arrived in the beautiful city of Yuan 
chow. 


[ recalled the unhappy mem 


ories of the dread famine. In my 


mind’s eye I could see the landscape 
dotted the and dying. I 


with dead 


could see the highways lined with 
thousands of starving Chinese drag 
ging towards the 
gate of Mission. | 


heart-re 


themselves along 


the Passionist 


seemed to hear the ling 
cries of the poverty stricken and the 
agonizing moans of the dying. There 


crept into my heart a deep s 
tem 
only by the encouraging thought that 
had God called 


unfortunate to Himself 


rrow 


and a spirit of desolation ered 


chus many of these 


natives 


Slowly but surely a feeling of joy 


took possession of me as | beheld the 
happy natives smiling in their pov- 
erty, and beaming with gladness at 


my arrival. And I prayed that God 
might make of me the means of sav- 
ing 
vation | 


these many souls for whose sal- 
had travelled so far. 
Yuanchow., like most Chinese cities 
or towns of importance, has a high 
En- 


trance to the city is made through 


wall encircling the entire city. 
one of the four gates named North, 
South, East and West. 

the 
Republic have 


sometime now many of 
this vast 
thought it more gain to loot and re- 
sort to banditry than to remain with 


the regular army. Periodically these 


For 


soldiers of 





fearless bandits will swoop down 
from their hiding places in the moun- 
tains and carry off women and chil- 
dren, and whatever else they think 


worth while. For more than a week 


thousands of these rebels held Yuan-- 


chow in their grip. While the soldiers 
held the bandits at bay the natives re- 
siding outside the walls were power- 
less to protect themselves and as a 
consequence the village was de- 
stroyed and its people carried off into 
captivity. 

Whenever a bandit is caught he is 
immediately taken before the Man- 
darin, who is the highest official ia 
the district. He is a magistrate hav- 
ing the power of life and death. The 
present Mandarin of Yuanchow, 
while not a Christian, is a good man 
and aé friend of the “Spiritual 
Fathers.” 

When a robber is summoned be- 
fore the Mandarin, he speaks to the 
culprit thus: “I, as the defender of 
the Law in this town, must execute 
justice. You know the penalty of 
your crime. I do not like to punish 
you but you have violated the Iaw. 
Do not think I have any personal ill- 
will against you by causing you to 
suffer the penalty of your crime.” 

After he has spoken thus to the 
criminal, he issues orders to one of 
his soldiers to strip the man to the 
waist, and then, with a guard of sol- 
diers, the poor wretch is led outside 
the walls and beheaded. It is cus- 
tomary for the headsman to run 
back to the Mandarin with his sword 
still dripping to testify to the execu- 
tion. He runs as fast as he can so that 
the spirit of the dead man will not 
catch him. When arrived before the 
this official orders the 
headsman to be beaten in order to 
placate the spirit of the victim. This 
is another of the many superstitions 
visible in the Orient. 

Hardly had I finished the above de- 
scription when I heard the bugle 
sounding the death-knell of six crim- 
inals, who were then passing the 


Mission gate on their way to execu- 
tion. 


Mandarin 


It is considered bravery to suffer 
such a death and the individuals are 
looked upon as gods and worshipped 
by their fellow-robbers. It is not 
uncommon for these condemned 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Grateful acknowledgement is 
hereby made for donations re- 
ceived up to and including July 
7th, for the Chinese Missions, and 
for the relief of the famine sutf- 
ferers: 

Our CIRCLES: No. 8, 15.00; No. 
9, 20.00; No. 12, 5.00; No. 10, 23.00; 
No. 19, 18.40; No. 19, 20.00; No. 20, 
19.50; MASSACHUSETTS: Bos- 
ton: M. J. McD., 3.00; D. M. R., 
5.00; CONNECTICUT:  Bridge- 
port: Anon, 1.00; Anon, .50; Mrs. 
. P. G, 500; MINNESOTA: 
Ellsworth: Sr. G., 3.23; MISSIS- 
SIPPI: Biloxi: Anon, 1.00; MARY- 
LAND: Baltimore: D. E. McG.,, 
5.00; NEW JERSEY: Greenville: 
Mrs. M., 1.94; Hoboken: C. C,, 
5.00; Jersey City: A. M., 8.00; W. 
M., 1.00; M. G. McA., 5.00; D. C. C., 
5.00; Anon, 1.00; Orange: G. H,, 
5.00; Englewood: St. C. 5th Grade, 
5.00; Princeton: H. D., 5.00; West 
Hoboken: Mrs. E. K., 7.64; Anon, 
3.00; Anon, 1.00; Anon, 3.79; Anon, 
5.00; W. H., 5.00; A. McC., 1.00; 
Miss E: BH, 100; L. L. G. Club, 
1.00; Sr. M. of A., 14.60; West 
New York: Mrs. W. J. F., 3.00; 
NEW YORK: Brooklyn: J. G, 
1.00; Sr. M. B., 5.00; J. O’C., 2.00; 
W. E. M., 6.35; Buffalo: A. M. D., 
1.00; Sr. F. C., 5.00; New York City, 
Miss A. H., 5,20; Anon, 10.00; Mrs. 
Rm... Me... aco. C©..-D, 100; 
PENNSYLVANIA: Bristol: C. F. 
B., 5.00; Dunmore: Mrs. C. J. S., 
1.25; Pittston: B. B., 1.00; Baden: 
Srs. of S. J., 10.00; Scranton: F. 
P. L., 3.00; Pittsburgh: Sr. M. B,, 
3.00; Sr. M. R., 3.00; Sr. M. R., 1.00; 
E. D., 5.00; Philadelphia: Miss R. 
J. 1.00; Anon, 1.00; OHIO: Cin- 
cinnati: M. H., 4.50; Lima: St. R. 
School Grade No. 6, 10.00; No. 7, 
10.00; No. 8, 10.00; No. 4 and No. 
10, 590; RHODE ISLAND: 
Providence: A. McK., 600; 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Aberdeen: Sr. 
A., 10.00; Deadwood: Mrs. A. E., 
2.00. 


In a recent issue we credited 
St. Ann’s Monastery, Scranton, Pa. 
with - $112.38 which should have 
been credited to the children of St. 
Ann’s school. 











criminals to display marks of their 
fearlessness of death. This was actu- 
ally the case with one of the six just 
referred to, a lad of only eighteen 
years. On his way to death he loudly 
proclaimed to the onlookers: “I am 
only eighteen years old. I do not 
fear to die.” 


What is most appalling to the 


priest is to think that he can do so _ 


little to help save their souls, souls 
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for which Christ suffered and died, to 
all appearances lost forever! 


The natives here until two years 
ago had never seen a Catholic priest. 
Since the advent of the Catholic 
priest a flourishing community of 
Catholics has sprung up in Yuan- 
chow. The Mission still bears the 
seal of poverty. As it was in the be- 
ginning of the Infant Church so it is 
now, the progress of Catholicity is a 
work of gradual growth. At present 
we have over a hundred and fifty 
baptised Christians. This result of 
two years work is more than encour- 
ag:ng. Few parishes in the States, | 
believe can boast of the same num- 
ber of converts. This response to 
past efforts indicates a mighty har- 
vest of souls for the future. Inthe: 
truest sense of the word cane 
said: “The harvest is, indeed,“*fipe, 
but the laborers are few.” 


Hardly a day passes by which does 
not bring to our doors another soul 
eager to drink of the true fountain 
of life. As a proof that they sin- 
cerely desire to be Catholics, these 
former non-Catholics bring the priest 
their King James Bible to be cast in- 
to the fire. When, perchance, it is a 
pagan who shows a willingness to 
study Catholic doctrine, the first re- 
quisite is the destruction of all their 
idols. Not infrequently do they bring 
these hideous statues to the priest. 
I have one nearby as I write which 
a pagan brought here a short time 
ago. These statues are most 1- 
sive to the intelligent mind, esp ly 
to one endowed with the True Faith. 
These poor, ignorant pagans worship 
as gods these ugly images made by 
human hands out of wood and stone. 
They offer incense to them, show 
them the profoundest respect, and 
fear to displease them. In a word, 
the religion of these pagans is one 
of intense fear. How different the 
bond of charity which unites the 
Catholic with His God! 


We have no church properly so- 
called. What is used for the purpose 
is an old Chinese house, which re- 
minds me of a long, narrow barn. In 
order to accommodate our growing 
congregation we had to remove the 
partitions thus making a single room 
of about fifty feet in length, twelve 
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feet in width, and not more than 
twenty feet high. 

“It will be but a short time now, 
when with the aid of our friends and 
kind benefactors in America, we hope 
to erect a suitable dwelling for Our 
Emmanuel. A home for Our Eucha- 
ristic King, where we can go to find 
comfort and renewed strength to 
continue in the grand and glorious 
work of bringing souls to a knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of God. 


In the Mission Compound is a grow- 
ing community of orphans, most of 
whom were taken in during the re- 
cnt famine. Many of these tots have 
a worn and aged appearance, the re- 
sult of their under-nourishment, be- 
fore their acceptance into the mission. 


Their present quarters are utterly 
< for so many children. This is 
aMéther item, which deeply concerns 
the Fathers at present, the building 
of a spacious orphan asylum. 

If our Catholic Missions not only 
here in China, but the world over, 
were supported as are our non-Cath- 
olic friends, who have magnificent 
mission establishments, but for what 
end, it is difficult to say. 

Here in Yuanchow, the Protestants 
have camped for twenty years. How- 
ever their evangelical efforts have 
shown little results, notwithstanding 
all the splendid buildings they pos- 
sess. 

The former minister of this Mis- 
son, who has returned to his father- 
| for a furlough, when aware of 
t%.act that a Catholic mission was 
to be established in Yuanchow, did 
all in his power to prevent it. He 
openly maligned the Catholic Church 
and made public prayer, that his 
Christians would not be deceived by 
this false prophet, meaning the Cath- 
olic Father. His calumnies brought 
shame to himself. His public prayer 
worked the other way. It caused 
many of his adherents to forsake him 
and come to the Catholic Church. 

It must be admitted, that many of 
our non-Catholic brethren are sincere 
in their beliefs, especially would I 
say this of many of those, who like 
the Catholic missionary have forsak- 
en their native land, home and loved 
ones, to bury themselves in some dis- 
tant land. 
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A pious remembrance is request- 
ed in the prayers and good works 
of the readers of THE SIGN in 
behalf of the following recent 
deceased. 


Mary R. Sachs, 

Philip Mitchell 

Annie E. Tracey 

Mrs. Susan McGore 
Edward McMahon 
Margaret J. McCormick 
Mrs. Mary Frances Norton 
Margaret Murphy 
Mathias J. Meade 
Katherine M. Reddy 
Augusta K. Rafter 
Ellen Sullivan 

Peter McGrath 

Mrs. Ellen T. Horney 
Miss Adele B. Foley 
Mrs. Maria Clare McGrann 
Mrs. Delia L. Flynn 
Thomas O’Rourke 

Mrs. Ellen Roache 
Peter W. O'Reilly 

Mrs. Bessie Watson. 


May their souls, and all the 
souls of the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God rest in 
peace. 











But there are others, as this indi- 
vidual of whom I just mentioned who 
are far from being sincere. Such in- 
dividuals as this one, makes it quite 
unpleasant for the priest at times. 

As regards the construction of 
those buildings which we are in most 
need, I would appeal to the readers 
of The Sign, to please help us. If 
our generous Catholics of America, 
who have so often proved their gen- 
erosity in causes, which were other 
than Catholic charities, if I say, these 
generous souls would only aid our 
struggling missions in China to get 
on their feet, what a helping hand 
it would be. What results! What 
glorious results would be obtained in 
the-spread of God’s kingdom in this 
pagan land. Not only would the gen- 
erosity of our Catholic people at 
home make it possible for the Mis- 
sionary to carry on his Christ-like 
work, but also they by their co-opera- 
tion, be it by their prayers or by their 
financial aid, would receive “benefit 
themselves. For has not Our Blessed 
Lord said: “That a cup of water giv- 
en in His name, shall receive its re- 
ward,” how much more then are 
those deserving of reward, who help 
the missionaries to carry on God’s 
work in foreign lands, amongst those 
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who are less fortunate than Vir. 
selves in possessing the “faith of 
our fathers.” 


I know that our generous people 
in the good old U. S. A. will not for- 
sake us in our present needs. 


With the generous aid of our kind 
benefactors, we hope soon to erect 
in this distant corner of the world, a 
suitable dwelling for Our Eucharistic 
King and a spacious home for His 
poor suffering members, the little 
children, whom Jesus so_ tenderly 
loves. 


As a final word, will you my dear 
friends, interested in the work of the 
Passionist Fathers, as you are, will 
you remain unmoved by the appeal of 
Our Master and His little ones? 
Surely not! 


Ever devotedly in Christ, 
KEVIN, C. P. 


From a Little Missionary 


“Dear Father: 


We are little Missionaries ... we 
got an old copy of The Sign and we 
like it very much. ... Please answer 
and send us some mite boxes 
at once. 


soon 


We sell old paper and tin foil and 
then put the money in the mite-box. 
Sister has one on her desk and we all 
have one in our homes. Some of the 
boys are so selfish, I wish you would 
come and shake them up a little. 
They let Sister talk and talk. 


We are going to try to get some 
members for the Archconfraternity 
of the Passion. .. . We wish to be as 
much ‘Passionist? as we can. The 
other day Sister asked us how many 
were going to be priests and how 
many sisters. All our hands went up. 
Then Sister said, “How many are go- 
ing to China.” We all said we were 
going. Will you take us? Sister 
gets the sore throat talking so much 
to some of the boys. 


We are sending you our mite. . 
We should have done much better if 
some of these lazy ones had done a 
little bit. But that is the way every- 
where; so do all the work and the 
others just look wise. 


Pa 





fearle 


St. Gabriel, Passionist. Father 
Camillus, C. P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons., 
New York. $1.50. 

Father Camillus is 
gratulated on having 

ew method in hagiography. 


to be con- 
introduced a 
He has 
clearly gotten away from the dry-as- 
ist style of biography which com- 
nonly characterizes the writing of the 
ves of the Saints. He presents St. 
riel as a palpitating reality and 
as an We 
this as the 
most interesting, 


embalmed memory. 


hesitatingly commend 


as it is the 


the saint that has appeared. 
he publishers 


have produced the 
in a very creditable make-up. 
St. Gabriel (born Francis Possenti) 
very modern saint; so modern in 
that one of his 


Possenti, is 


brothers, Dr. 
still 
the rare privilege of 


living and 
witnessing 
anonization of the saint. Three 
Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict 
XV have proclaimed St. Gabriel the 

ron saint of Catholic youth. So 

iny miracles have been wrought 
that he is 
ked upon as the twentieth century 


ynder-worker. 


ough his intercession 


will do much te 
St. Gabriel as an inspira- 
We venture to 
y that Catholic boys will find the 
k as interesting as the average 
a better and 


This biography 
ularize 


ind an example. 


with, of course, 


lasting influence. 


Ever Timely Thoughts. 
ard F. S. J. Benziger 
Brothers. York. $1.25. 


book Fr. 


Rev. Ed- 
Garesche. 
New 
In his latest Garesche 
resents us with a series of ever time- 
thoughts, which can not but make 
more fervent in the service of God. 
[Two chapters are especially worth 
ile: “God’s Experiment” and “Pick- 
People.” A perusal of the 
ormer will make one very slow to 
ige ill of anyone, even of persons 
ho appear to be very imperfect; 
hile in the latter, the author gently 
- called perfect people for a 
ice which is the more subtle because 
here may be so much apparently in- 
1ocent fun in it. 


flails SO 


Reardon Rah! 
land S. J. 


Rev. Robert E. Hol- 
Whoopee! Neil Boyton 


S. J. Benziger Brothers. New York. 
$1.25 Each. 

Reardon Rah! is somewhat inter- 
esting but can hardly be called a 
good boys’ story. Indeed, it is more 
a hodge-podge of episodes without 
plan or plot, than a happy, vigorous 
tale that one looks for in juvenile lit- 
erature. There are many good ideas 
in the book, but they are so clumsily 
introduced that their moral value is of 
little worth. 
Rah! 


we turn 


The defects of Reardon 
most noticeable when 
to a really camp 
yarn like Whoopee! Fr. Boyton has 
crowded lots of fun 


are the 


livewire 


into his 
and the boy that reads it, 


story, 

wish 
that there were more to it and that he 
were in on the “doings” of Wish 
Craig and his fellow campers. 


will 


The Ca- 
Macmillan 


India and Its Missions. 
puchin Missionary Unit. 
Co. New York. $2.50. 

At the suggestion of the Field Sec- 
retary of the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade, the Capuchin Mission- 
ary Unit have for four years made a 
study of India, the land of mystery, 
and now present to the American 
public the fruit of their conscientious 
labor. The book gives a vast amount 
of information about this fascinating 
land, and the average reader will find 
it delightful. The country itself, its 
political history, its non-Christian re- 
ligions. the customs of its people, its 
pioneer and modern 
some of the interesting subjects that 
are thoroughly treated. The many 
very interesting illustrations scattered 
throughout the book add materially 
to its value. 


missions, are 


Father Price of Maryknoll. Com- 
piled from the letters of his friends 
by a priest of Maryknoll. Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America. 
Maryknoll, N. Y. $41.00. 

This is the life story, briefly told, 
of a sturdy, self-sacrificing priest, an 
apostle of God. Thomas Frederick 
Price was a missioner in North Caro- 
lina in the days when priests were 
hooted in the streets and often pelted 
with cabbages. He was the founder 
of Truth, a magazine now known all 
over the country. He is co-founder 
of Maryknoll, and was the superior of 
the first band of Maryknollers to go 
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Index to Worthwhile Reading 


to China where he died in 1919. These 
few facts are sufficient to reveal the 
apostolic zeal of this servant of God 
May this little book help to keep alive 
his memory and prove an inspiration 
to many. 


The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias. 
Baron Von Kleist, S. T. D 
Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
This work series oi 
remarkable testimonies made by pre 


kev. 
contains a 


lates and priests of the Church, state 

know: 
and low 
scoffers at 
religion, to the supernatural charac 
ter of the extraordinary manifesta- 


tions of the Crucifix at Limpias deot 
oiite ao » 
for two years and a half hav wr 
tracted the attention of the whol 
The book is written in a 
scholarly fashion and though not ex 
The 
reader 


officials, medical men _ of 


reputation, people in high 


stations in life. and even 


world. 


haustive, is very satisfactory. 
that the average 
that the 
re-presenting the 


the Christ of Calvary 


conclusion 


will arrive at is Christ oi 
Limpias is but 
sufferings’ of 
and for the 
all 


same purpose—to draw 
Himself. The Sign 
heartily recommends this book to its 
increasing 
their devotion to Christ Crucified. 


things to 


readers as a means of 


The Finding of Tony. The Trans- 
planting of Tessie. The Playwater 
Plot. Captain Ned. By Mary T 
Waggman. Benziger Brothers, 
York City.. $1.25 each. 

It is difficult to imagine an Amer 
Catholic who would 
not enjoy these very interesting anid 
instructive the activ: 
faith of an Italian boy brought back 
his little fellow-countryman to th« 
true fold is interestingly narrated 1: 
The Finding of Tony. The Trans- 
planting of Tessie is the story of 
real American girl—a girl with a “go” 
in her, yet for all that sweetly in 
nocent and wholesomely pious: The 
Playwater Plot and Captain Ted ax: 
rarratives of normal, carefree an! 
kappy children with whom are as- 
seciated boys and girls crippled or 
ungodly, the latter serving as artisti- 
and emotional antitheses to the 
former. All four books are charming 
tales. 


ican youngster 


stories. How 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


our help, if we can afford to give it. 


regard it is such! 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


To help the Chinese Missions is not 
to throw something to a begging charity. 


It is a high privilege. Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


-\ Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a _ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot he present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 


MISSION-CIRCLES 


A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every weck for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
oring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 
Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

Designated gifts and contribv- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. Approximate cost of build- 
ing: 


ee ORPHANAGE.... 5,000.00 


Donors have the oxtetlias of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an* entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A _ starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no _ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

















During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 
way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Di Bank 
Please send me om Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 








Have You Secured Your Plaque? 


We have just received a new supply of these beauti- 
ful plaques of the Christ of Limpias. We have had 
to wait months for this shipment but for your sake 
we have been willing to wait in order to give you the 
benefit of a very fine article. 


Send in your renewal before the new supply is ex- 
hausted. Tomorrow may be too late. 


In order to receive this plaque for yourself the 
renewal of your subscription must reach us within 
thirty days of expiration of date stenciled upon the 
wrapper on your copy of THE SIGN. Thus if your 
wrapper reads JAN. 23, renewal must reach us be- 
fore February the first. The numeral stands for 
the year so that 23 means 1923. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 





RENEWAL 


NAME 





The Christ of Limpias 
(Reduced) 
STREET 








Dear Rev. Fathers, Crry AND STATE 
Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 
coming year and send me one of the plaques of Limpias. 












































ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 
721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 





TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“Superior Service of the Highest 


Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 











UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 








KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


43rd St. at Times Square 
Forty 


s from Broadway 


An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Moderate prices for the market's 
best. Clean and wholesome food 
served neatly and quickly. 
Regularly patronized by hosts of 
men and women who know good 
food and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Telephone Bryant 9775 


Toseph P. Morrissey 
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Artistic and Devotional Crucifixes 


The Crucifix is the most valuable article of devotion for personal and 
home use. 





No Catholic shou!d be without a Crucifix to be constantly carried on, 
the person. 


Nothing is so inspiring in the home as an image of Christ Crucified. 


We have been fortunate in securing at very reasonable prices a supply of 
artistic and de-utional Crucifixes. 


They are made of the finest genuine ebony wood with figures of silver 
oxidized French grey. 


They will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


We are so sure that you will be pleased with any you buy that if you are 
not satisfied you may return it at our expense and we shall gladly refund 
your money. 


No. 10. Size 11 inches 


These Crucifixes an be blessed with the indulgences of a Happy Death and the Stations of the Cross 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2 Per Cent Interest 
OF Allowed on Check Accounts 
Highland Crust Company Banking 4 Per Cent Interest 
Of New Hersey © 


Paid on Special Accounts 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION House 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. of Merit INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


At Close of Business, December 30, 1922 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 


CORDIALLY INVITED 





RESOURCES 

Stocks and Bonds $1,780,911 36 
\Mortgages 1,060,203.41 
Loans (Demand and Time) ... 155,850.00 ’ 
Bills Purchased 783,625.17 receive prompt and accurate 
Banking Hou:e 85,241.22 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Cash on Hand 69,514.90 — 

Due from Banks 252,434.18 OUR OFFICE HOURS 


\ccrued Interest 31,287.05 aa P P 

\ccrue ntere ee FRIENDLINESS | _ Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
iaiiaiiaia $4,219,068.29 AND | Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. | 

ital $300,000.00 HELPPULNESS TO | Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 

Capita pe iy i 


\ll business entrusted to us will 


attention 





rplus and Profits 103.571.34 | OUR PATRONS JS 8:30 P. M. 
IEBOSHS: Sy aneaasenesanesiccinadaan 3,815,496.95 ; " enes ee. ae 
Se aes A VALUABLE 
$4,219,063.29 ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the OTS SOLICITED 
assets of the Company | LISTED 
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